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The Worship of Unitarians 


THOMAS H. BILLINGS 


c. 


T is in the things that Unitarians regard as essential that we see what Unitarianism really means. 
These essentials are not capable of being stated in any creed similar to the traditional creeds. 
They go deeper than that. They are rather attitudes toward life and reality, attitudes which 

will of necessity produce in each man a mode of worship, a moral code, and a creed. They together 
constitute religion in Carlyle’s sense of the word, as ‘“‘what a man practically knows and lays to heart 
concerning this universe and his duties and relations herein”. On these there is no compromise. 
People who do not adopt these attitudes as their own will not be at home among us. We shall delight 
in their piety, but we shall let them go. These attitudes may be considered under the heads of worship, 
self-dedication, intellectual honesty, and freedom. I shall take them up in turn. 


Worship is, of course, an essential. The form it has taken in our Unitarian churches has been 
affected by the search for complete sincerity and veracity, so that in some of the churches to-day 
there is a complete absence of all that most of us are accustomed to associate with worship. This is a 
passing phase. Too much is omitted, and human nature demands more of the sense of continuity 
with the past and with all reality than such meetings can provide. But even in the bare lecture which, 
I am informed, some of our most distant churches provide instead of the forms to which we are 
accustomed, we must remember that there may be worship. I fancy that many of us can remember 
lectures that from their titles no one would suspect of being religious, but which, as we listened to 
them, brought us in contact with an ideal so lovely and alive that it captured us. Our whole being 
responded to it, not our minds only, but our will and our emotion. 


Even in such a form, then, there may be the authentic “stoop of the soul that upraises it, too’’, 
the characteristic mood of worship. We may become aware of that which gives meaning to our lives. 
There is no agreement among us when we attempt to define this something that is the object of our 
experience. I can only say that for me, and for most Unitarians whom I know, this something is a 
manifestation of God Himself, the reality of the universe who is self-conscious mind and will. We 
respond to His beauty with delight, to His steadfastness with trust, to His goodness with the rousing 
of our own wills to work with Him. . 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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The Christan Register 


To An Understanding of Humanism 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In an attempt to understand the signifi- 
eance of a discussion, it often happens 
that some light may be thrown upon the 
differences of opinion by a disinterested 
witness. In the year 1913, “a Liberal Re- 
ligious Congress was held in the city of 
Rochester, N.Y., one of whose features was 
a series of addresses by speakers of promi- 
nence in American religious communities 
on the ‘Contribution of American Churches 
to Religious and Civil Liberty’”. These 
addresses were collected in a_ volume, 
“Freedom and the Churches’, edited by 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., published in 
Boston (1913) by the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Rey. L. Walter Mason, D.D., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., whose loss to our- fellowship 
by death we so keenly feel, represented 
the Unitarian fellowship in the symposium. 
His subject was “The Unitarian Contribu- 
tion to Religious and Civil Liberty”. In 
the course of this address he made some 
points which seem to me to have a bearing 
on our current discussions over humanism 
and theism. They have a _ particular 
value because they were delivered before 
the current controversy arose, and give 
to the word humanism a meaning which 
seems to be more in accord with historic 
usage. 

In his attempt to define the Unitarian 
contribution, Dr. Mason said: “Channing 
declared that Unitarianism ‘began as a 
protest against the rejection of reason’. 
[We need to remember that Channing used 
the word “reason” in the comprehensive 
sense, which includes the entire conscious 
nature of man.] Unitarianism was a pro- 
test against an authoritative supernatu- 
ralism—a supernaturalism which denied 
to man the right to the exercise of the legiti- 
mate functions of the mind. In other 
words, it was a new expression of human- 
ism. Not the philosophical humanism of 
Comte, nor that modern form of humanism 
known as pragmatism, nor the humanism 
in the academic sense which is nourished 
on a special diet in our colleges, but in 
the broad sense in whieh it is applied to 
that revolt against medieval ecclesiasticism 
which manifested itself at the beginning 
of the modern age; a movement in which 
we have always recognized our indebted- 
ness to Greek thought.” 

Again, Dr. Mason’s idea of the relation- 
ship of Unitarians to the historic move- 
ment is brought out in this passage, in 
which he is setting forth the roots of 
modern tendencies in historic movements: 
“In the Reformation, the entire energy is 
focused on a single object, the salvation 
of the soul. In humanism, man is to find 
the meaning of life in the full play of all 
his faculties. In the Reformation, God 
is thought of almost wholly as the trans- 
cendent power. In humanism, God is the 
immanent power. The Reformation be- 
littles man’s power, humanism glorifies it. 
These opposing ideals in the State Church 
are designated in Germany to this day as 
the Reformation and humanism.” 

Still developing the theme from an his- 


‘nature. 


torical point of view, he continues: “But 
the humanism of America (to be more 
specific, the humanism of Channing) was 
not that of the Greeks, who took life 
joyously and played the game brilliantly 
and beautifully; nor the humanism of 
Germany, which drew largely on their 
Greek forerunners, and added to it a 
wealth of philosophical thought all their 
own; but the humanism of a child of the 
Puritans, nourished on the moral serious- 
ness of the Old Testament. It was a pro- 
test not so much in the interest of the 
intellectual and esthetic faculties, as for 
the sake of the moral and spiritual nature. 
It was a humanism deeply rooted in the 
spiritual life and, so far as the untrained 
Puritan imagination to forms of beauty 
would permit, it blossomed in poetry, as 


Three Prompt Replies 


In response to the invitation pub- 
lished in Tue Recister, February 6, 
from B. P. Crawford, for a subscription 
to THe Recisrer for the benefit of him- 
self and other interested men, resident 
in the Union Printers’ Home at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., three replies were 
received at once. The first came from 
a fellow craftsman, Clark Kidd, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Typographical 
Union Number 16. The second was 
from Francis E. Appleton of Lowell, 
Mass., whose check, at his request, ex- 
tends Mr. Crawford’s subscription a 
second year, to February, 1932. The 
third, from Miss Elizabeth P. Pope, 
Beverly, Mass., has been gratefully ac- 
knowledged, with a suggestion for its 
use. THE Recister thanks these gen- 


erous friends. 


humanism always has. The American hu- 
manist centered his assault against the 
despotic repression of a supernatural absol- 
utism. With startling audacity he de- 
clared: ‘I am surer that my rational 
nature is from God than that any book is 
the expression of His will. . . . Never, 
never do any violence to your rational 
He who in any case admits doc- 
trines which contradict reason has broken 
down the great barrier between ,truth and 
falsehood. . . » Faith in its power lies at 
the foundation of all other faiths.’ And 
again: ‘All minds are of one family, of 
one origin, one nature, kindled from one 
divine flame.’ So with spiritual passion 
he battered down the bars which had so 
long confined the mind of America, and 
straightway we see the signs of mental 
and spiritual freedom, the trying of spirit- 
ual wings unaccustomed to flight. 

“Did the limits of this paper permit, 
it would be profitable to trace the out- 
flowering of this American humanism in 
the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Channing, Parker, and Emerson, in 
common with all the great humanists, 
who have drawn their inspiration from 
their perception of the spiritual nature 
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of man, their reverence for the inner per- 
sonality of man, laid the deep foundation 
of democracy, and yet democracy—that 
democracy which would find the whole 
solution in economics—misunderstands the 
humauists.” 

Such is the use of the words humanist 
and humanism by Dr. Mason, and such 
2re his opinions as to the relationship of 
humanism as interpreted by him seven- 
teen years ago to the Unitarian movement. 
Is it not possible that in the present con- 
troversy over humanism and theism we 
are becoming unduly heated over misun- 
derstandings arising from a somewhat 
careless use of terms? If Dr. Mason’s use 
of the word “humanism” is correct, the 
alternatives are not humanism and theism, 
Lut a choice between authoritative super- 
naturalism on the one hand as opposed to 


humanism on the other as an ayenue of ~ 


approach to reality. A Unitarian may be 
and perhaps is essentially both a humanist 
and a theist. 


Concorp, N.H. Eart C. Davis. 


“The Best Minds” 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER >— 


In the issue of February 6, Rey. J. 
Ernest Bryant challenges humanists in 
general “to point to a single positive, con- 
structive ideal that has not been 
preached by theistic theologians .. . long 
before... .” 

Probably it is not humanly possible to 
make a statement that Mr. Bryant in his 
present frame of mind would not declare 
had been “better said” by some theist. 
He is maneuvering for a position from 
which to smite. 

This, then: “The hope of mankind is 
man”; or this, “The destinies of the 
human race on this planet are in its 
hands to make or mar. ... There is no 
compensation for the deprived, no comfort 
for the sorrowing, no help for the weak, 
unless we give it.” 

These statements challenge the best in 
us. They amount to more than ‘“em- 
phasis on man and his spiritual values”. 
They challenge man to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of his kind. 
That full responsibility a praying theist 
would not shoulder. He shares it with 
God. 

Mr. Bryant suggests that the humanists 
are unfamiliar with the traditions of Uni- 
tarianism. True, Unitarians are not those 
who follow tradition but those who make 
it. Think of Parker, Channing, Emerson. 

If Mr. Bryant will open his Hymn and 
Service Book, he will see what a mis- 
statement he has made about theism— 
that it has long since discarded the “big- 
man-in-the-sky” conception of God. Not 
one prayer will he find addressed to 
Santayana’s “Realm of Essence”, not one 
hymn of praise to Whitehead’s “Process” ; 
but “Our Father who art in heaven” and 
“Dear Lord and Father of mankind”. 

Then, if he will refer to Tract No. 65, 
he will see what one of “The Best Minds”, 
James Martineau, thinks of such “Ideal 
substitutes for God”. Be careful. 
head and Santayana do not belong! 

Mowing, IL, Gorpon Kent. 
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Observations on a J ourney 


Among Our Western Churches 


The description of the liberal 
churches, their ministers, and their 
constituency, which President Cornish 
brought back from his three months’ 
journey through the Canadian North- 
west and along -the Pacific Coast, is 
a vivid panorama of general condi- 
tions, such as the Association has not 
had for some years. 


EAVING Boston October 11, I have 
traveled about 9,000 miles, have at- 
tended the General Conference in Chi- 
cago, visited thirty-four churches, spoken 
in nine colleges and universities; con- 
ferred with the trustees of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, with 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte, and with others 
in relation to future international work. 
I have visited and talked intimately with 
all the ministers in the churches visited 
and have been generously shown their 
personal problems. Through these visits 
I have gained some knowledge of the 
whole enormous Coast country and its 
possibilities, 

At Winnipeg, where I went directly 
from the Chicago conference, I was shown 
about the city and saw both churches, All 
Souls and the Federated Church, and also 
the old Icelandic Church which was re- 
linquished some years ago. All Souls, 
located in the residential district, appears 
in excellent condition. The Federated 
Chureh, a plain, unpretentious brick 
edifice, is well located for the Icelandic 
population, but is some distance from the 
center of the city. This church and the 
modest frame parsonage adjoining it are 
in good condition. Sunday morning, 
October 20, I preached there to the Eng- 
lish-speaking congregation. In the after- 
noon, I spoke at the Icelandic service. At 


a luncheon in Winnipeg attended by a 
dozen representatives of each congrega- 


tion, much gratitude was expressed for 
the continuing help given the whole Ice- 


-landic movement by the Association, and 


affection was voiced for Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes and Dr. George F. Patterson, who 
both are well known among Icelandie Uni- 
tarians. We had a long conference con- 


’ cerning the proposed trip to Iceland next 
_ summer to attend the celebration of the 
one-thousandth anniversary of the Ice- 


landic Parliament. I found the Icelandic 
pied church-centrie to a most gratifying 
_ I was most favorably impressed 
Philip M. Pétursson, Rey. Ragnar 

an, and the new minister, Mr. 
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President American. Unitarian Association 


Thornwald. One Icelandic farmer drove 
in thirty miles to attend the meetings. 

We made a few minutes’ stop at Wyn- 
yard, where Rey. Fridrik A. Fridriksson 
met us. Mr. and Mrs. Kvaran accom- 
panied us westward on their way to 
Blaine, Wash. All the way to Edmonton 
we talked of the Icelandic work and Mr. 
Kvaran’s dream to secure for our Unita- 
rian churches large numbers of the ap- 
proximately 45,000 Icelanders in Canada 
and the United states. Mrs. Kvyaran’s 
father was for many years the Prime Min- 
ister of Iceland, and an able one, while 
Mr. Kvaran’s father is one of the leading 
literary men in Iceland. Some twenty 
years ago he returned there, after work- 
ing on journals in the United States and 
Canada. His novels have a big circu- 
lation in Scandinavia and have been 
widely translated. He was our guest and 
spoke for Iceland at the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

At Edmonton, Alberta, we saw the Uni- 
tarian Church, which is at a decided dis- 
advantage in location. We were told that 
there was not a single liberal pulpit 
worthy the name, except ours, in Edmon- 
ton. We were also told that Prof. William 
H. Alexander, who is in charge of our 
church, was greatly respected and eccle- 
siastically somewhat feared in Edmonton. 

Our church in Edmonton is doing a good 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
VISITATIONS 


Thirty-four churches were visited by 
Dr. Cornish, in the following places: 
Winnipeg (2), Edmonton, Vancouver, 
and Victoria in Canada; Blaine, Seattle 
(3), and Spokane,’ Wash.; Portland, 
Eugene, and Salem, Ore.; San Fran- 
cisco, Palo Alto, San Jose, Alameda, 
Berkeley, Oakland, Stockton, and Sac- 
ramento, about San Francisco Bay; 
Santa Barbara, Santa Paula, Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Santa Monica, Santa Ana, Pomona, 
Redlands, Riverside, Pasadena, San 
Diego, in the southern part of California; 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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work and has sent out reverent liberals 
into all parts of Western Canada. Dr. 
Alexander has laid a strong foundation 
upon which to build for the future. The 
war decimated the population of Edmon- 
ton, which has now about 70,000 people, 
practically all of northern stock except 
the French Canadians and Indians. The 
university is seven times as large as it 
was before the war. ‘The other churches 
are all fundamentalist. To get a large 
following, I was told, our church must be 
on the city side of the gorge. We had a 
meeting and an informal reception at the 
church, where I spoke. 

We caught a glimpse of Calgary in 
passing. Dr. Alexander believed it would 
be a strategic place to enter again, when 
we are able. Calgary should be kept in 
mind in considering future plans for 
Canada. 

At Vancouver, B.C., I addressed a meet- 
ing of the International Club which was 
not unlike our foreign affairs luncheons 
in Boston. Sunday evening I preached in 
the Vancouver church. About thirty had 
motored over from the Blaine Icelandic 
Church, with the Blaine Icelandic choir, 
which took charge of the music. Rev. 
James B. Tonkin and Mr. Kvaran con- 
ducted the service, which was attended by 
about two hundred and fifty people. <A 
reception followed, to which everyone ap- 
parently stayed. Vancouver is destined to 
be second to no city in importance on the 
Coast. Our building is substantial and 
compares favorably with the neighboring 
churches, and is in a good part of the 
city. Mr. Tonkin is a hard worker and 
inspires confidence. If a strong church is 
to be built up, I can think of no better 
man to doit. Mrs. Tonkin, who is a min- 
ister duly trained and ordained, is acting 
with the police courts as a probation 
officer, which is a tribute to her intelli- 
gence and standing in the community. 

Mr. Tonkin motored us to Blaine, a 
small community where the Icelanders are 
the dominant element. The Icelanders are 
happy to have the son of so prominent an 


Icelander in their pulpit. They regard 
Mr. Kvyaran as the people in England 
would regard the son of Thackeray. The 


church was well filled during my sermon 
and in the Sunday-school were a fine lot 
of boys and giris and a good group of 
teachers. Obviously, this congregation is 
church-centric as few American groups 
are today. This is a strength. I am 
entirely happy over the Blaine church, 
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provided the Icelanders remain in Blaine. 

The church itself, with a high cement 
basement, well lighted and airy for parish 
purposes, is a plain rectangular building 
approached by broad steps in front. It is 
capped by a modest little belfry and is 
neat and unpretentious. The location, on 
a large corner lot, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. They bought a house and hauled 
it to the rear of the church lot. This they 
redecorated, within and without, and fur- 
nished for a modest sum. The work they 
did themselves, and they gave the fur- 
nishings. Much of the labor on the church 
pbuilding was given, as well as the mate- 
rials. In Blaine and vicinity, they have 
listed five hundred Icelandic families who, 
it is declared, will not go to the orthodox 
churches. Later, they are planning to 
open services in Teelandie in Vancouver. 

From Vancouver to Victoria was a 
splendid sail. We were met at the latter 
place by friends who motored us about 
the city and to the church. At Victoria 
the people felt that if Mrs. Tonkin could 
have stayed with them, things might have 
gone well, but Mr. Tonkin told us that 
she was unable to stand the strain of 
journeying there for a stay of three days 
a week. The city is distinctly an English 
garrison town, wholly residential, without 
industries. ‘The church is pleasing, but 
is poorly located. 

At Seattle we were met by Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake. I want here to record our debt 
to Dr. Blake. All along the journey I 
heard expressions of appreciation of his 
work and of affection for him personally. 
They are glad to have on the Coast a 
man who belongs there, who is native-born 
and educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia. We are very fortunate in his 
abilities and devotion. 

Our three churches in Seattle are many 
miles apart and could no more be merged 
into one than could the churches in Brain- 
tree and Hingham, Mass. The people of 
the First and University churches are 
wholly different from each other. I met 
the people of the First Church at supper. 
The society is without debt. The people 
gather in a central down-town hall, for 
which the rental is small, and see no 
need of adding another church edifice to 
a city overbuilt with churches still unpaid 


for. A considerable amount has been 
spent in broadcasting. At a mid-week 


evening meeting in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Hall, where the First Church wor- 
ships Sunday, I spoke to a group of about 
two hundred people, including strangers, 
First and University Church people, and 
all the Icelanders. 

The University Church is at the far end 
of the city, well placed near the Univer- 
sity. The grounds are charmingly 
planted and the church is one of great 
dignity and beauty. The church was 
started as a student movement, in 1913, 
and not as a city church. Rey. Dorothy 
Dyar has gathered a group of students, 
with whom I lunched at the University, 
one of the great universities of the 
country. I spoke to this fine, keen-minded 
group of the meaning of Unitarianism. 
We have in Miss Dyar a woman of pleas- 
ing personality, excellent ability, and ab- 
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solute devotion, who is already finding 
herself in her work. This was the testi- 
mony of a number of people in the church. 
I spoke at a luncheon where about forty 
of the University Church group were 
present and Mrs. George T. Ashley was 
hostess at a family dinner party given to 
Miss Dyar, Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson 
of the Icelandic Church, Dr. Blake, Mrs. 
Cornish, and myself. 

The Icelandic Church is at the other 
extreme of the city from the University 
Church, in Ballard, which until recently 
was a Separate township. Here most of 
the Seattle Icelanders live, and here also 
is a Lutheran Icelandic Church without 
a minister and, it is said, unlikely to have 
one. The Unitarian group desires a good- 
sized hall for their own use and for rental 
purposes, to make their movement the 
social and educational Icelandic center of 
the community. They will give all they 
can toward it themselves, including much 
of the labor, 

In most of our extension work we have 
to help financially, persuade, and remain 
doubtful of the interest continuing. We 
do not have to persuade the Icelanders, 
nor can we be doubtful of their continued 
interest. They give generously of their 
labor and limited means, and all they ask 
is modest financial assistance in modest 
and well-devised plans. One speech I 
asked to have written out and sent in to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, but something 
of it was lost in the transcription. We 
have in Seattle, entirely removed from 
either the First or University churches, 
another strong, promising church, the Ice- 
landic group. Mr. Kristjansson is a saint 
and a hero, 


What They Believe 


Congregation in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
Reply to Questions on Faith 
and Morals 


As preparation for a preaching mission, 
as an inquiry to ascertain what Unitarians 
are really thinking about the fundamen- 
tals of religion, and as a stimulus to 
thought, the Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
Church recently sent a questionnaire to 
all its members. The questions dealt with 
belief in God, belief in purpose or causa- 
tion in the universe, belief in prayer, wor- 
ship, and survival after death. It was 
likewise asked how we know right from, 
wrong and whether a moral code should 
remain unchanging. 

As might be expected from the members 
of a Unitarian church, the answers showed, 
a great diversity of belief. Two hundred 
and two questionnaires were sent out and 
eighty were returned—a response of more 
than forty per cent. 

The greatest difficulty seemed to be with 
a belief in a personal God. While only 
thirty-seven respondents expressed belief 
in a personal God, seventy expressed be- 
lief in “some kind of God”. Some thought 
of God as a “creative spirit’, others as 
a kind of diffused principle. 

Seventy of the eighty respondents be- 
lieve in purpose or causation in the uni- 
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verse; that is, the same number who be- 
lieve in some kind of God. It is evident 
that the modern mind has increasing diffi- 
culty in believing in a personal God but, 
on the other hand, cannot conceive of 
chance as regnant in the universe. 
Twenty-six believe that nature is indif- 
ferent to man, while forty think that it 


is not. Some thought “nature” a vague 
term and were uncertain as to how to 
answer. 


Surprisingly enough, sixty-five believe 
in prayer and do habitually pray. Those 
who expressed belief in it believe for 
subjective reasons—for the benefit we 
receive. 

Sixty-nine think that we need to wor- 
ship God, not that He demands worship, 
but that it is good for us. One or two 
radical minds object to the term “wor- 
ship”. Twenty-eight believe that God is 
best worshiped “in a formal church sery- 
ice”, eighteen in private devotions; ten 
think both ways are good, and eight say 
that it depends upon the individual. 

Forty attend church regularly ; forty do 
not. Some of the latter would like to, but 
are prevented by “home duties”, “ill 
health”, and the like. 

Thirty-five believe in the survival of 
human personality after death. Twenty- 
one do not; but fifty-eight believe in some 
kind of immortality. 

To the question, “How do you know 
what is right and what is wrong?’ there 
was great diversity of answers. Some 
said “Conscience”, some said “Custom” or 
the “Moral code’; one or two said 
“Myself”. 

Fifteen thought that a moral code 
should be unchanging; fifty, that it should 
change. 

Some respondents thought that we need 
“more religion in the church”; others 
thought we ought to deal more with per- 
sonal problems; others that the church 
ought to deal with contemporary problems 


.—war and peace, marriage, ete., while a 


few thought that such problems should 
be kept out of the pulpit. 

The surprising thing is the number of 
believers in God, prayer, worship, and life 
after death. 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


To stand on our own feet, morally; to 
be able to take a definite moral initiative ; 
to build up in our own minds a definite 
philosophy of life and ethics and duty 
which shall give us moral stamina, judg- 
ment, opinion, and like a touchstone shall 
at once reveal the rightness or the wrong- 
ness of every act or occasion; to cherish 
a private seat of justice in our own con- 
science before which every bit of thought 
or behavior shall receive a clear verdict 
of guilty or not guilty,—this is just as 
essential to our well-being to-day as it was 
in the simple times when each man sat 
beneath his own vine and fig tree and did 
that which was right in his own eyes. 
The voice of God cannot be codified in 
legislation; it must speak also in private 
conscience. And happy is that nation 
where the voice of God speaks in both 
ways.—Charles EB. Park. 


\ 
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The Things We Cannot Compromise 


Being an address on Unitarianism given at a recent joint gathering of Congregationalists, 
Universalists, and Unitarians, in which the marks of each of these 


HE other night the men’s club of our 
church in Salem had a Baptist layman 
come and speak to them, telling them why 
he is a Baptist. He emphasized as charac- 
teristically Baptist the very convictions and 
attitudes that we think are Unitarian. In 
the question period that followed the ad- 
dress, one man asked him to tell us what, 
in his opinion, was the difference befween 
the two groups. A Unitarian layman dur- 
ing the discussion suggested that the dif- 
. ference really was in the views the two 
groups tend to take regarding human 
nature. The Baptists, he asserted, much 
to the surprise of our Baptist guest, tend 
to believe in total depravity, while the 
Unitarians believe that man is by nature 
good. Now, while it is not true that the 
Baptist Church is committed to any doc- 
trine, and certainly not in our own day 
to the doctrine of the inherent sinfulness 
of human souls, I think my Unitarian 
friend was on the track of a fundamental 
difference in two contemporary forms of 
Christianity. I am not admitted to the 
pulpit of my Baptist colleague in Salem, 
because, they tell me, I am not evangelical. 
I am a Unitarian. The difference is per- 
fectly real. Most Protestants to-day are, 
formally at least, evangelical, but Unita- 
rians are not in this group. While it is 
true that men as far as I am from the 
evangelical position are admitted to this 
Baptist pulpit, provided they are in 
churches other than the Unitarian, and 
while my Baptist friend goes so far as to 
classify Universalists as evangelicals, yet 
the distinction he makes has real signifi- 
cance. Evangelicals still believe in man’s 
natural helplessness and weakness and in 
his need of a miraculous salvation. No 
man, they think, can have his life brought 
to harmony and power without miraculous 
divine grace. 


The Miraculous 


Important consequences follow from 
this belief in the necessity of miraculous 
salvation. The success of evangelism de- 
pends on the convictions that are latent 
in the minds of those who are addressed. 
The evangelist quickens these convictions 
to vivid life until they take hold upon the 
emotions and sweep away the obstacles of 
inertia, of habit, and of diffidence. Life 
_ becomes organized about these convictions 
as anew center. This quickening of emo- 
tion in regard to beliefs already held is 
a part of the technique of the evangelical 
churches. The change that takes place 
j ey regard as miraculous. There can be 
no miraculous salvation without a miracu- 
lous Saviour. Genuine evangelicals are 
concerned for the doctrines on which their 
_ technique is based. They are right in re- 
senting the inroads on this body of doc- 
rine that are taking place in our day. 
of any part of the heritage of 
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Christian doctrine is, from their point of 
view, dangerous. It undermines the foun- 
dation on which Christian conversion 
rests. I do not see how men and women 
who believe in this evangelical Christi- 
anity can take any other course. They 
ought to resent attacks on the traditional 
Christian teaching. Of course, in time, a 
new body of doctrine may be formed in 
the minds of common men and women to 
which a similar appeal may be made. But 
that time has not yet come, and when it 
does come people will not be encouraged 
by any who adopt the evangelical theory 
of conversion to examine their creeds 
critically. They will be expected to ac- 
cept as true the doctrines taught them by 
their spiritual leaders. 


Romantic Movement 


You will understand that I do not for 
a moment mean to imply that all who are 
not in the Unitarian denomination are 
genuine evangelicals. Leaving aside for 
the moment the sacramentarians, there 
are multitudes in all the Protestant de- 
nominations who are not evangelical. 
Even where they use the evangelical lan- 
guage and technique, they have shifted 
their position under the influence of the 
very different ideas that form the intel- 
lectual climate of our time. Unitarians 
are frankly not evangelical. Channing 
and his associates were products of the 
romantic movement. They saw in the 
child, not a fallen and depraved creature, 
but one “‘trailing clouds of glory”. The 
romantics emphasize the excellence of 
human nature. The extreme romantics 
were the anarchists, who claimed that 
man was naturally good and that the cor- 
ruption they could not deny was due to 
human institutions. They took quite seri- 
ously the sentence that begins Rousseau’s 
“Social Contract”: ‘Man was born free 
and equal; everywhere they are in 
chains.” Not all romantics were anarch- 
ists, but all believed in the inherent good- 
ness of human nature. This conception 
of man was revolutionary dynamite in 
polities, art, religion, and in fact in every 
sphere of human activity. In our day 
this doctrine still continues its work, 
notably so in education. It is changing 
our whole theory and practice in this field. 

The Unitarian movement in America 
was one of the fruits of the romantic 
movement. Salvation, for these early 
leaders of our group, was not a miraculous 
change of man’s nature from eyil to good. 
Man’s nature was good already. It was 
rather the unfolding of human possibili- 
ties. Conversion was for them a focusing 
and ordering of the life, not a miraculous 
change. The idea that each individual 
must go through a regular sequence of 
emotional reactions in order to be saved 
was rejected, and the attention of the 
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church was directed to religious edueéa- 
tion, not to conversion by revival methods. 

There have been excesses in connection 
with this doctrine of natural goodness. 
In our day we are learning, as Chesterton 
says, that though we may not believe that 
humanity must be washed in the Blood of 
the Lamb, there is no doubt that it needs 
washing. The exaggerated romanticism 
of much current educational theory is 
paralleled in the history of our denomina- 
tion. There has been at times a tendency 
to declare that all men are confident and 
achieving and to overlook the futility and 
failure that oppress some. It is of no use 
to talk to a man who is bound by evil ap- 
petites and tell him he is to be saved by 
character. His problem, and he knows it, 
is to win character. On the whole, how- 
ever, the denomination has been sound. 
Christian nurture, the dominance of noble 
ideals in a soul with all its powers fully 
developed, has been steadily emphasized. 
Unitarians have tended to believe that 
men are so made that they needs must 
love the highest when they see it; that 
Christ, if he be lifted up in the lives and 
words of his followers, will draw all men 
to himself. This impulsion of the soul 
toward good is variously explained among 
us. Some are idealists in philosophy. For 
us the sting that destroys a man’s com- 
placency and drives him on to new achieye- 
ments in character is itself an evidence of 
the God who is not only within the uni- 
verse but beyond it. It is God, we think, 
that worketh in us both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure. Others are satisfied 
with a very different explanation. All are 
agreed, though, that this impulsion exists 
and that men must yield to it, for it is 
their life. 


All Faculties Co-operating 


One result of the emphasis on the good- 
ness of humanity has been the relaxing 
of doctrinal bonds. ‘We seek”, said 
Channing, “not to impose our own beliefs, 
but to inspire men to seek their own”. 
For those who believe in the goodness of 
man there is no need of a supernaturally 
revealed body of truth which compels the 
mind of every man alike. The goal aimed 
at is not a miraculous transformation of 
the life in an emotional outburst, but an 
unfolding of our human powers and their 
direction to noble and normal ends. The 
intellect is operative in this process. To 
be religious at all, Unitarians think, one 
must be religious not merely with the con- 
sent, but with the active co-operation, of 
all his faculties. Each individual is to 
work out his own salvation, the full re- 
lease and development of his powers. 

Now it is this attitude toward man and 
toward the doctrine of salvation that char- 
acterizes Unitarians. Their doctrine of the 
unity of God was a mere incident of their 
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deeper faith. Channing preferred to call 
them, not Unitarians, but Catholic Chris- 
tians. “Accustomed, as we are’, he wrote, 
“to see genuine piety in all classes of 
Christians, in Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
in Calvinists and Arminians, in Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, and Congre- 
gationalists, and delighting in this char- 
acter. wherever it appears, we are little 
anxious to bring men over to our peculiar 
opinions.” (Cook, 103.) This broad spirit 
of toleration has been at once the strength 
and the weakness of Unitarianism. Our 
leaders have not been aggressive cham- 
pions of any set of dogmas. Fiery enough 
they could be on some subjects, but they 
were more eager to understand men than 
to convert them, more eager to inspire them 
each to follow his own pathway to God 
than to win them to a different way. 
Because of this attitude of toleration, 
Unitarians have been regarded as cold and 
indifferent in matters of reli- 
gion. It is true that much 
that seemed of first import- 
ance to other Christians failed 
to win their interest. Liber- 
alism often seems no more 
than a cold and hopeless in- 
difference. It looks like a 
compromise with the powers 
of evil. As a matter of fact, 
it is not this at all, but the 
attitude that seems so strange 
is due to a new insight in re- 
gard to what is and what is 
not essential. Jesus must have 
seemed to many of his con- 
temporaries a weak, compro- 
mising man. He was indiffer- 
ent to much that they thought 
of firstimportance. They were 
wrong. He pierced through 
the precepts of the law to the 
eentral core of it. This clear 
grasp of what is essential 
meant that he had passed be- 
yond the form and that the 
form itself for his followers 
was on the way to be dis- 
carded. But no one was more 
uncompromising than Jesus 
when it came to the things 
that he held essential. So vio- 
lent are his words in the 
Gospels that men who are 
softer in fiber than he are 
shocked and accuse him of 
fanaticism. There are things 
on which a Unitarian cannot 
compromise. Touch these, and 
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did not mean any compromise or wavering 
on things that he regarded as essential. 
Now it is in the things that they regard 
as essential that we see what Unitarian- 
ism really means. These essentials are 
not capable of being stated in any creed 
similar to the traditional creeds. They go 
deeper than that. They are rather atti- 
tudes toward life and reality, attitudes 
which will of necessity produce in each 
man a mode of worship, a moral code, and 
a creed. They together constitute religion 
in Carlyle’s sense of the word, as ‘what 
a man practically knows and lays to heart 
concerning this universe and his duties 
and relations herein”. On these there is 
no compromise. People who do not adopt 
these attitudes as their own will not be 
at home among us. We shall delight in 
their piety, but we shall let them go. 
These attitudes may be considered under 
the heads of worship, self-dedication, in- 
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tellectual honesty, and freedom. 
take them up in turn. 

Worship is, of course, an essential. The 
form it has taken in our Unitarian 
churehes has been affected by the search 
for complete sincerity and veracity, so 
that in some of the churches to-day there 
is a complete absence of all that most of 
us are accustomed to associate with wor- 
ship. This is a passing phase. Too much 
is omitted, and human nature demands 
more of the sense of continuity with the 
past and with all reality than such meet- 
ings can provide. But even in the bare 
lecture which, I am informed, some of our 
most distant churches provide instead of 
the forms to which we are accustomed, we 
must remember that there may be wor- 
ship. ° I fancy that many of us can re- 
member lectures that from their titles no 
one would suspect of being religious, but 
which, as we listened to them, brought us 
in contact with an ideal so 
lovely and alive that it ecap- 
tured us. Our whole being re- 
sponded to it, not our minds 
only, but our will and our 
emotion. Even in such a form, 
then, there may be the au- 
thentic “stoop of the soul that 
upraises it, too’, the charac- 
teristic mood of worship. We 
may become aware of that 
which gives meaning to our 
lives. There is no agreement 
among us when we attempt to 
define this something that is 
the object of our experience. 
I can only say that for me, 
and for most Unitarians whom 
I know, this something is a 
manifestation of God Himself, 
the reality of the universe who 
is self-conscious mind and will. 
We respond to His beauty 
with delight, to His steadfast- 
ness with trust, to His good- 
ness with the rousing of our 
own wills to work with Him. 
We are often accused of emo- 
tional coldness in our services 
of worship. This judgment 
utterly mistakes us. In our 
own church in Salem, I am 
conscious at each assembly of 
the beating of emotion under 
an appearance of calm. I was 
surprised one morning when a 
young man, used to what is 
known as a bright service, re- 
marked that ours was cold. I 
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the first Mass said in the city 
was said in his house. He 
was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Bishop Cheverus. On the 
quarrel between Catholics and 
Protestants he was indifferent, 
for he did not see any threat 
to liberty in the church as it 
then was in America. He rep- 
resented a new point of view 
and a new criterion for dis- 
tinguishing what was and 
what was not essential. This 
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by vandals during the World War, and the Y. P. R. U. of America 
eontributed toward the cost of its restoration. 
placed memorial wreaths on the monument was Melvin Welke, Cruft 
Fellow from the Meadville Theological School, who represented Ameri- 
can and English Unitarian churches. 
event, on November 13, and other anniversary ceremonies, appeared 
in Tue Reorster of January 9. 

This dungeon and a few crumbling walls are all that remain of 
the castle at Deva, which stands on the top of a mountain. 
Francis David, pioneer leader of Unitarians in Transylvania, was im- 
prisoned and here he died a martyr to the free faith, November 15, 
David was the first Unitarian bishop in history. 
head of the churches in Transylvania in 1568, following a notable 
ten-day debate in which he led the five Unitarian disputants against 
It is recorded that on his return to Kolozsvar he 
was received in triumph, and, by reason of his persuasive preaching, 
practically the entire city accepted the new doctrine. 
and his king, John Sigismund, as Unitarians, maintained the theory 
and practice of complete religious liberty in Transylvania, later years 
brought intolerance again into power and David's martyrdom followed. 
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man is typical of a large 


group. Some Unitarian 
churches are made up of — 
people like him. They seek 


awareness of God through 
quickly moving ritual, full of 
light and color. As Unitarians 
we are indifferent to the 
method of worship, so indiffer- 
ent that there is as complete 
an absence of uniformity as 
one could well imagine. But 
we do believe in worship, in 
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| the response of the whole man to the 
whole of reality, a response that involves 
emotion as well as intellect and will. 

I wish to repeat, though, that religion 
with us is more than a mere emotional 
response. It means dedication. Unita- 
vians have always been sensitive to the 
enterprises of the human spirit, the war- 
fare against ignorance and poverty and 
war and disease; against cheapness and 
_ dullness and all ugliness; against the rule 
_ of passion and savagery in human spirits. 
We regard this warfare as the call of God 
to us, and we give ourselves in answer. 
Channing’s preaching had a great moral 
driving power. A part of its fruits are to 
be seen in the initiation of work for the 
education of the blind, for a better treat- 
ment of the insane, for more adequate 
public schools, and in the strengthening of 
the opposition to slavery. In fact, Unita- 
rians everywhere tend to interest them- 
selves in the philanthropic enterprises of 
their communities and to play a prominent 
part in them. It is easy to exaggerate the 
importance of the social gospel and to 
give it a place of supremacy over the cul- 
ture of the spirit which is its root. But 
a true spiritual culture is sure to bring 
forth fruits in the bettering of human 
social and moral conditions. Unitarians 
regard this practical living in the spirit of 
Jesus as an essential. In this dedication 
to a holy hope they find deliverance from 
self and a deeper fellowship with God. 

Another essential of Unitarianism is in- 
tellectual honesty. In our worship and in 
our practical living, we emphasize the 
necessity of complete sincerity and ve- 
racity. In my own early environment, 
when once religion had taken hold of me, 
I found that in order to have fellowship 
with other Christians I had to express my 
religion in words and acts that seemed at 
first unnatural. It was as though, in order 
to be religious, I had to pretend to be 
someone else. I made the effort and suc- 
ceeded in putting into the words and acts 
a meaning of my own. I had to force 
some of the words in order to do it, and 
now and again I felt a bit like a hypocrite. 
I do not think that this is so of all who 
are in the fellowship in which I was 
brought up. They really belong in it. It 
expresses what they think and feel. In 
the Unitarian Church the abandonment of 
formal creeds does not mean that people 
do not believe. It means that in their 
search for fellowship they are not to be 
handicapped by words or codes or forms 
that seem to them unnatural and unreal. 
We have made our organization as simple 
as may be in the hope of removing things 
that might become stumbling blocks. The 
Unitarian Church encourages each man to 
__ be true to his own experience and convic- 
_ tion, and not to pretend. 

I scarcely need to add that Unitarians 
believe in freedom. It is implied, it seems 
_to me, in all that I have said. Worship 
and consecration are either sincere or they 
are nothing. When there are authorita- 

_ tive codes, there are sure to be some deeply 
religious persons whose religion is to a 
greater or less degree forced out of its 
normal expression. Such forcing tends to 
weaken its power. Love and loyalty can- 
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that those who have authoritative creeds 
and codes are none of them free. There 
are hosts who find in such creeds and 
codes the expression that best suits them. 
They are free. We, however, think it well 
for each man to find his own creed and 
his own code. We encourage him to do so. 
We believe that in such an atmosphere, 
where each shares with his fellows his 
own faith and moral passion, the piety 
that is produced is altogether lovely and 
of good report. We know that freedom is 
only machinery, but it is indispensable 
machinery for the end we have in view. 
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Of course, such individualism has its 
dangers. We have examples of undisci- 
plined thinking. It is hard, too, for us to 
carry out corporate enterprises. We lose 
in efficiency. We feel, though, that the 
spiritual gain more than compensates. On 
these four things, then, I think I may say 
that Unitarians are agreed. On these we 
cannot compromise. We stand for rever- 
ent worship, for moral earnestness, for 
intellectual. honesty, and for perfect free- 
dom. The message of the Unitarian 
Church is that these are essentials of the 
noblest religion. 


Dean Reese of Abraham Lincoln Centre 
Announces New Religious Education Plans 


HE department of religious education 

of Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chicago, 
Ill., is to be re-established in October 
under direction of Mrs. Raymond B. 
Bragg, wife of the secretary-elect of the 
Western Conference. She was formerly 
a member of the Lincoln Centre staff and 
has had remarkable success in building 
up a similar department in All Souls 
Church of Evanston, Ill., where Mr. Bragg 
will relinquish his pastorate March 1. 

This announcement was made by Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, retiring Western Con- 
ference secretary and dean of the Centre. 
In his recent annual address as dean, he 
outlined the Centre’s ideals and its diver- 
sified social, educational, and religious 
program. In describing the proposed re- 
ligious education or character training 
work of the Centre, he said: 

“The curriculum will be thoroughly hu- 
manistic. It will function on the theory 
that all valid knowledge is religious knowl- 
edge, that all effective technique is reli- 
gious method, that all worthful human 
interests are religious interests. This 
department will aim to include the ethical 
and social and spiritual work with chil- 
dren and young people which is directed 
toward the development of personal char- 
acter and social idealism. Of course there 
ean be no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the various activities; that is, it 
cannot be said that one activity is spiritual 
because it deals with the nonphysical, nor 
that another is physical because it does 
not deal with the so-called spiritual; but 
in general this department will include 
the work ordinarily classed as either re- 
ligious or character education. 

“Tt will include Sunday classes and 
the equivalent of a Sunday-school; but 
it will not be confined to Sunday. Such 
hours and days as may be found suitable 
for various groups will be used. Increas- 
ingly it is found that the brief Sunday 
half-hour is inadequate for a thorough- 
going program of religious education. An- 
other feature of this department will be 
the Sunday evening young people’s group 
for discussion and social fellowship. One 
of our weak points, and indeed one of the 
vulnerable points in church life generally, 
has been in not holding the interest of 
the young people. They must be given 


hilariously, in a_ spiritual atmosphere. 
Young people are going to meet some- 
where under some circumstances. We 
should here develop a sort of Sunday eve- 
ning open house for young people. A 
greater service could hardly be rendered 
to a community like ours than that of 
affording a wholesome environment where 
young people can come together for dis- 
cussion, for fellowship, perhaps some- 
times even for the forming of lifelong 
affections.” 

Also to be reinstated in the Centre’s 
program is the pulpit feature, originally 
maintained through All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, of which Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, founder of the Centre, was the 
first minister. 

“A unique feature of the Centre as 
originally conceived”, said Dean Reese, 
“was the policy of a spiritual message at 
the heart of a social centre. The pulpit 
of All Souls Church was thought of as 
essential to the effective functioning of 
the Centre. The pulpit did more than 
provide a stable constituency; it gener- 
ated power for the entire program. I 
venture to say that the modern equivalent 
of the All Souls pulpit is an indispensable 
part of Lincoln Centre equipment. So 
believing, I shall at the earliest oppor- 
tune time reinstate the pulpit feature. 
It will be thoroughgoing in its interest 
in human affairs, for that is the only kind 
of pulpit that I could administer. It will 
persuasively proclaim profound convic- 
tions on human values. It will strive to 
stir people to the fullest and freest thought 
and study on all human issues. It will 
aim to bring about concrete action in 
behalf of human goals. 

“With this in view, and in harmony 
with the old statement of the function of 
the minister of All Souls, the Board of 
the Centre has defined the dean’s duties 
to include ‘the exclusive control of the 
pulpit’. The prerequisite fundamental of 
spiritual progress is complete freedom of 
utterance for the minister in the pulpit, 
and complete freedom of judgment for the 
hearer in the pew. This policy has been 
won by many hard-fought battles, some 
of them led by the founder of this insti- 
tution, and the preservation of such free- 
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Take a Census! 


INISTERS may well follow the example of 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper and Rev. Walter 8. 
Swisher and take a census of their people’s beliefs. 
In to-day’s paper the reader will find that in Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., the main difficulty is in the idea 
of God. It was soin Hingham. That subject must 
be settled. i 
We know there are some persons who believe, for 
they have told us, that it is better to let theological 
discussion rest. But we shall do nothing of the 
kind so long as people are more interested in and 


dubious about God and kindred doctrines than in - 


anything else in religion. The life of the churches 
is at stake. God, or Reality, is without question 
the most commanding interest to-day in the 
spiritual world. 

When we find in these two Massachusetts congre- 
gations, one of which, Hingham, is supposed to be 
nurtured in Unitarian conservatism through three 
hundred years, that one-half of those who answer 
the questions do not believe in a personal God, we 
say “plain and flat” that this is no time for soft- 
pedaling. If we are not giving the people the right 
kind of teaching to suit their needs, or if they have 
wandered off into doctrinal vagaries, whose job is 
it but the minister’s and the church paper’s to study 
the situation and to instruct the people? 

No Unitarian, moreover, has any least right to 
say a person who takes an extreme position in the- 
ology, say humanism, is not a good Unitarian, or 
that he is not religious, as we have heard occasion- 
ally. That attitude considerably arouses our re- 
sentment and awakens our sense of spiritual jus- 
tice. There is here and there a lurking insinuation 
that there is a dogmatic norm in Unitarianism. If 
one does not believe in God, in a certain way, one 
is heretical. Any man who is a dogmatist on a 
definite doctrine is no Unitarian. Let that be set 
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down for all time, for it is a principle fixed as 
eternity in our Unitarian faith. 

We want even more decisively to say this: Every 
Unitarian minister ought to speak to his people 
about these ultimate imperatives of faith. 


The- 


thing that is most remote from our creative tradi- 


tion isan unchanged and unchangeable belief, about 
God or anything else. All our great men have led 
on to new theology. 

May we give a testimony out of an experience 
only now ready to be published? In Newton 
Center, Mass., the Editor, who is the preaching min- 
ister of that admirable congregation, gave six theo- 
logical lectures on Tuesday evenings, on the issues 
of the times, beginning with the origin of religion in 
the race and concluding with theism and humanism. 
He expected an attendance of not more than thirty 
persons. The average number was eighty, and three 
of the six nights were stormy winter weather. 
Nothing was dodged, and the advanced positions in 
thought were presented with sympathy, though 
they were not advocated. And the questions after 
each lecture! These were revelations that people 
think, that they are dissatisfied with some prevail- 
ing doctrines even in our own churches, and, finally, 
that nothing so surely builds up a church as ¢lose- 
knit thought in the deep and sacred things of life. 
It was the testimony of those who know that in the 
fifty years of that church these meetings and dis- 
cussions have had the highest kind of spiritual in- 
fluence; they are the only successful week-day reli- 
gious meetings in the recollection of the members. 
“Speak to the people that they go forward.” Take 
a census! 


Hays Should Go 


ILL HAYS must go on as official mentor of 

America’s movies without our endorsement. 
If he is fearful that his days as cinema “Czar” are 
numbered, his apprehension is well founded. What 
he expects to get in the way of security by suing 
The Churchman for alleged libel cannot be much, 
for he is worldly wise. Mr. Hays is a lawyer, a 
politician, and a former Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman who took money for Mr. Harding’s 
campaign from notorious men whom the courts 
have convicted and in instances sent to jail. 

He ought to know that in a suit against a reli- 
gious journal which has a sacred and continuous 
record of one hundred and twenty-five years of un- 
sullied and pure devotion to the highest morals, in- 
dividual and social, he has no chance whatever in 
any decent court in the land. Added to that, he 
ought to know that his own personal career has 
been subjected to a steady attack, some of it emi- 
nently deserved, which would find him before the 
bar with a record not to be compared with that of 
the defendant church paper and its admirable, 
brave editor. He would be on trial more than Dr. 
Guy Emery Shipler. 

We wish Mr. Hays would get out. We do not 
like him, and the reasons why we can tell, plenti- 
fully. The moving picture is a great industry, a 
great art, a great social educational factor in civili- 
zation, It requires great leadership. That Mr. 
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Hays has been able to gather about him the facti- 

tious support of church people’s names, ierely so 

many on paper, is an evidence of the gentle gulli- 

bility of the saintly and near-saintly, and by no 

means a mark of understanding of what these 

names are falsely made to represent in the public 
mind. It is time we church people got some sense 
and sand. 

Dr. Sidney A. Weston, head of the Congrega- 
tional Publication Society, has set the right ex- 
ample in straight words. He has resigned from the 
Committee on the Use of the Motion Picture in Re- 
ligious Education because he cannot stand for Mr. 
Hays. The name of the Committee makes it appear 
asa church organization. Itis not. It is a product 
of the ingenuity of Mr. Hays and his Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. He 
had the clever idea of getting the parsons into an 
auxiliary body, which would give the right tone and 
uplift. We say no more, on that. It is desirable 
that we use motion pictures in religion, but under 
the right auspices. 

Dr. Weston says: “I do not want to have any- 
thing to do with a committee that is sponsored by 
Mr. Hays. I am convinced that Mr. Hays and his 
associate, the ex-Governor [Milliken], are using 
folks like us to give an appearance of respectability 
to the motion-picture industry while at the same 
time they continue to produce films which have a 
decidedly degrading influence. The only way to 
reach those who are higher up in the motion picture 
industry is for people like ourselves to refuse to 
have any dealings with them.” 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, sustains Dr. Weston and adds: “There is 
a very decided feeling that in all the operations of 
the Hays-Milliken organization thus far, church 
leaders and organizations have been used in some 
measure as cat’s paws. We have been bluffed into 
_believing that all was well in the movie industry 
and that pictures were being properly safeguarded 
under censors, only to find that while church 
leaders and organizations have given complacent 
co-operation with the ‘Czar of the movies’, the in- 
fluences that they ought to have been exerting have 
not really been at work.” 


Three Rousing Cheers 


O A CERTAIN LADY who wrote to Hubert C. 

Herring, head of social relations in the Congre- 
gational fellowship, that she was ready with three 
rousing cheers that the Church should keep out of 
politics and industrial affairs, it was necessary to 
reply. Plainly, she did not understand what was 
done at a meeting called to consider the North 
Carolina textile strike. Mr. Herring wrote to her, 
in part, as follows: “From what industrial affairs 
should the Church hold its hand? From the dis- 
cussion of technical plans, of engineering and finan- 
cial problems? I agree... . If a given industry 
works little children long hours in unsanitary 
sheds, is the Church to keep away? . , . If another 
industry decrees that the only right of workers is 
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to work at wages, hours, and conditions to be de- 
termined by the management, and that the workers 
may not organize for collective bargaining, is the 
Church to, keep, silence? United States Steel so 
decreed. .. . Twelve hours a day... . The Church 
did not keep away. . . . Public opinion could not 
be resisted. The Church created that public 
opinion. 

“Tf the water power industry spends millions 
upon a Washington lobby in the effort to persuade 
the nation to mortgage the wealth which belongs to 
no one generation, is the Church to turn away and 
say it is not an affair of ours? If the shipbuilders 
spend other thousands to defeat disarmament 
moves, is the Church to keep silence? If certain 
textile companies turn machine guns upon men and 
women who dare to protest against conditions in 
their mills, is the Church to confine itself to speak- 
ing in general principles about justice and mercy 
and peace?” In conclusion, Mr. Herring wrote: 
“Man does not live by bread alone, nevertheless he 
lives by bread. Whatever threatens the bread and 
the sunlight and the health of man concerns the 
Church. Jesus came that man should have life. 
The Church cannot but war on those who would 
deny life to their fellows.” Three cheers, indeed! 


“It Was Disgusting” 


ya aaah A FORUM in a certain western city, says 
William P. Hapgood, who is famous for the 
democratic management of his conserve business, 
the chairman of the meeting said, “We will not 
all agree with Mr. Hapgood, but we will all say he 
is a Christian gentleman.” “That”, Mr. Hapgood 
continues, “was disgusting. I should rather be 
called anything else, excepting a ‘scab’.” 

The story has a wide application. Many will 
speak with kindred feeling. “We do not agree with 
you”, say the smiling robot-chairman, up and down 
the land, “but you are a good man at heart’. It is 
disgusting for its stupidity. What the chairmen 
want, to suit the crowd, is one who is in all points 
regular, conventional, unoriginal, not daring in ad- 
venture, either spiritual or economic. That is what 
they mean when they call you a “Christian gentle- 
man’; and it is true around Christendom, eyen in 
the most enlightened circles. To be utterly blank 
of newrideas, to play the game (the rules of which 
somebody else makes!), to give to charity, to serve 
on civic committees, to observe the proprieties in 
etiquette and dress; in sum, to be stamped into a 
pattern by the customs of the social order, and not 
to be yourself, creative, independent, courageous, 
and venturing some new betterment,—this is to be 
the gentleman! 

Well, there are men who prefer loneliness with 
good humor rather than be either “Christian” or 
“oentlemen”. But there is a place where the 
standards are true, and here the highest honor is 
given to men like Mr. Hapgood. In every com- 
munity you find them. We are grateful to say you 
find them in our Unitarian churches throughout 
the land. 
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Christian Experience 
and Belief in God 
WwW. A. VROOMAN 


By J. Middleton Murry. New York: 
$3.00. 


“Gop.” 
Harper & Bros. 


The accomplished author of Jesus, Man 
of Genius, in this book gives us_ his 
Apologia pro Vita Sua. Passing through 
years of acute mental suffering, he lost 
faith in God and Christianity and. found 
himself in helpless isolation, around which 
“a eold, dark, boundless ocean lapped, de- 
vyouring”. Out of extreme misery, in 
which heart and mind were in confusing 
conflict, he was rescued by an experience 
whereby his spirit was renewed within 
him and he was restored to a condition of 
exaltation and peace. This experience he 
identified with that of the great Christian 
mystics; and yet he was not a Christian. 
He was assuredly a new man, reborn into 
a new harmony of life. What was the 
meaning of this experience? It enabled 
him to appreciate Christ and the beauty 
of the Christian life. Had he attained 
communion with God, as taught by the 
Christian mystics? Had the experience a 
supernatural origin? He asked, “Was I 
condemned to be a Christian, after all? 
I had learned, it seemed, that a spiritual 
progress was possible to man, by which 
out of the discordant eleménts of his being 
—the desire of his heart and the knowl- 
edge of his mind—a new harmony was 
ereated. This harmony was a new kind of 
being.” This seemed to him to be the 
secret of religion, but he had no religion. 
What, then, was the explanation? ‘Was 
it that for one blinding moment the veil 
of the hidden God was withdrawn?’ That 
question Mr. Murry seeks to answer, and 
his answer is negative. 

He seriously studied Christianity and it 
was intellectually repugnant to him. Its 
only consistent and strictly logical form 
seemed to be Roman Catholic Orthodoxy. 
In that the fundamental supernaturalism 
of the religion is faithfully preserved. 
“Catholic Orthodoxy alone is Orthodoxy.” 
Protestantism appeared to him a series of 
prudential compromises with intellectual 
progress. Orthodoxy he must accept in its 
most complete form or reject altogether. 
He rejected it. “The first thing for me to 
do in a world of Christian Orthodoxy 
would be to blow my brains out.’ Having 
rejected Christianity, he was still con- 
vineed that his own spiritual experience 
was identical with that of Jesus and the 
Christian mystics. This was a bold claim 
which he expected would be denied. These 
had interpreted their experience in the 
terms of their religious beliefs. Was there 
not a more valid explanation? The ex- 
perience was no delusion, but their expla- 
nation of it might be false. “In its bare 
essentials it is an immediate experience of 
an all-pervading Unity. If the all-pervad- 
ing Unity is called God, then it follows 
necessarily that the experiencing subject 


knows himself as consubstantial with 
God.” That was the belief of Jesus and 
the Christian mystics. Mr. Murry decided 
that in this they were the victims of an 
illusion caused by their religious faith. 
Jesus did not discover God, but the riches 
of his own spiritual nature. ‘For his real 
discovery was not the nature of God, but 
of himself.” 

With the enlargement and deepening of 
his innate natural powers, Jesus emerged 
upon a higher plane of life than ordinary 
humanity. “He was a new kind of man, 
literally, scientifically; a new species of 
the genus homo.” Biologically, he was 
organic, with natural human life, but in 
the mystical experience he developed by a 
process of emergent evolution into a new 
type of man. He entered upon the meta- 
biological stage of personal evolution. His 
characteristic qualities belong to that 
stage of human development. Others pass- 
ing through the same change and duplicat- 
ing his experience would also become new 
types of men and call themselves sons of 
God; because they would be taught to be- 
lieve that they had been reborn into the 
higher life by an act of God. The experi- 
ence is “a perfectly possible scientific 
fact”. But the presence of God in the ex- 
perience is open to doubt. Obedience to 
the laws of the higher human life Jesus 
called “doing the will of God’; but that 
did not prove the reality of God. Belief 
in God is not essential, for Mr. Murry 
claimed to have the same experience with- 
cut belief. God might be as nonessential 
as belief in him. Before the mystical ex- 
perience, “one feels and knows himself to 
be completely isolated in an indifferent 
and hostile Universe”; after it that feeling 
has passed away and he is permeated with 
the consciousness of “an all-pervading 
Unity”. That Unity may be called God, 
but such a belief may be an illusion. To 
say that the maintenance of this newly or- 
ganized and unified life of the Christ-type 
of man depends “upon beliefs that are im- 
possible to civilized man is superficial 
ignorance”. But Mr. Murry fails to show 
any good reason why belief in God as the 
source of “the all-pervading Unity” of the 
Universe should be branded as the result 
of “superficial ignorance”. Either we must 
explain the mystical experience, which he 
claimed to share with believers in God by 
“the old and outmoded category of the 
supernatural, or we must advance a new 
category altogether”. The former method 
is that of Christian orthodoxy, and Mr. 
Murry rejects it altogether. He would ex- 
tend the meaning of “naturalism” to in- 
clude events that have been regarded as 
“supernatural”. Their causes reside in the 
forces of Nature and not in God. “The 
metabiological Unity of man is organic, 
creative, emergent.” It “is a harmony of 
all the faculties of man” produced by the 
unfolding of the natural life into nobler 
forms of manifestation. This is the crea- 
tion of a new species of man, of which 
Jesus was the eminent prototype. Christi- 
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anity has testified to the reality of a won- 
derful fact of Nature, but has given it a 
false interpretation. It is a natural, and 
not a supernatural, event in Jesus and in 
other men. God is not needed to explain 
it. Mr. Murry falls into the fallacy of 
some evolutionists, who think that when 
they have shown that creation arose by a 
process of natural development, God is not 
necessary to explain the process. He car- 
ries that idea into the region of personal 
spiritual experience. If it be according to 
natural laws, God is not needed to explain 
it. The world can get along very well 
without God, and so can man. Nature 
would go on just the same evolving its 
products if there be no God, and man 
would go along evolving men of the Christ- 
type without God and without belief in 


Him. That, of course, is an unproved 
assumption. 
Mr. Murry delights in the spiritual 


values of the Christian life and pays the 
highest possible tribute to Jesus. To him 
Jesus is the supreme type of man, and the 
greatest blessing the world could have 
would be to be filled with men of that kind. 
His experience and example is the ideal 
for all to follow, ‘‘but it gives and demands 
no God”. He claims to have found the 
way open to become one of that new 
species of the genus homo without belief 
in God, for he had no such belief when he 
attained the experience. Why, then, bur- 
den the mind with the difficult belief in 
God? Why not accept the gift of the new 
life from Nature by obedience to the forces 
that produce the new life, and cease 
troubling about the existence of God? “To 
know reality after this fashion is to be 
freed finally from the need of God. There 
is no place for him in the Universe; there 
is no place for him in the unity of man. 
There is nothing for him to do.” 

As a substitute for God as the Reality, 
which co-ordinates all phenomena into 
cosmic Unity and endows the Universe 
with its power of variation and evolution, 
Mr. Murry proposes the old device of a 
self-creating Universe, unconsciously evoly- 
ing the lower and the higher products of 
Nature. “We believe that the Universe 
as organic Unity, striving after self- 
creation through the individual, by means 
of his organic response to metabiological 
and biological variations, is a satisfying 
object of contemplation; and that in the 
organic response to the pure phenomena, 
thus simply seen, the intellectual and 
emotional responses are in harmony.” All 
that is needed is for men to be reborn 
into the Christian frame of mind so as to 
feel themselves part of the organie Unity 
of which they are a part. This is what 
Jesus did, though he suffered from the 
illusion that God was somehow concerned 
in his experience. We may honor him as 
the highest product of metabiological evo- 
lution without sharing his beliefs. “We 
accept Jesus as the most significant varia- 
tion that has appeared in the organic 
process of history, and we accept him in 
no other capacity whatever.” 

Like other men having a theistic faith, 
Jesus attributed to God a _ character 
similar to his own, and thus began the 
illusion of Christians under which they 
worship a Christlike God. But there is 


; 
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no evidence of the real existence of any 

objective Reality to correspond to this 

subjective faith. “For men create Gods 

in their own image, and when they obey 

them they obey’ themselves.” With 
poignant earnestness, Mr. Murry confesses 
that “there have been moments in my 

life when I would have given my very 
soul to have had a God to pray to, when 
I sought him in loneliness, bitterness, and 
despair. I could not find him then. I do 
not need him now.” We wonder if he 
interprets his own experience correctly. 
He found something that he calls “an all- 
pervading Unity’, a Life and Peace he 
had not known before. Why dispute about 
words? “Some call it Evolution and others 
eall it God.” Perhaps the interpretation 
given by Christ is truer than that of Mr. 
Murry, and will long outlive it on account 
of its truth. 

Accepting Mr. Murry’s testimony, we 
learn how a devout humanist may con- 
serve the spiritual values of the Christian 
life while abandoning the Christian ter- 
minclogy. He may be _ philosophicaily 
wrong, but spiritually right. The life is 
more than the belief. He challenges 
theism to prove its faith, and claims an 
equal place in the kingdom of God for 
those who do not believe in God with 
those who believe. We need not dispute 
the claim, though we prefer the faith of 
Christ to the unbelief of even a spiritually- 
minded skeptic. As an exposition of anti- 
theistic philosophy, we regard Mr. Murry’s 
book as superficial. Perhaps he would not 
claim for it any higher place in modern 
thought. His self-creating Universe, evolv- 
ing out of its unconscious substance, with- 
out God, all that is contained in human 
life, is about as unconvincing as the dream 
_ of a self-creating incubator, designed to 

hatch chickens without the need of hens. 

We think the truth of the matter is 
more accurately stated by that eminent 
scientist and philosopher, J. B. S. Haldane, 
when he says: “God is thus the only final 
reality, and individual interest and per- 
sonality has its only reality in God. From 
this standpoint, existence in time is just 
the progressive manifestation of God. The 
existence of God and his love is a primary 
and fundamental fact, the presupposition 
of all experience or of what we call 
Nature; and it is solely in our perception 
of spiritual values and faith in their unity 
that the existence of God is revealed to us. 
Through this faith we identify our own 
wills with the will of God when we strive 
for what presents itself to each of us as 
his or her own particular duty. In the 
light of this conclusion, we must reject 
without hesitation the theory that reality 
is represented by the mere physical inter- 
pretation of what we perceive.” (‘The 
Sciences of Philosophy”, page 317.) Mr. 
_ Murry raises the current discussion be- 
tween humanists and theists to a high 
level, though his conclusions may not be 
generally acceptable to either. It is not 
an easy book to read; but it is stimulating 
and produces in us a high esteem for the 
Tr, even when we are forced to dis- 


“with him. 
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For Ton Drrencr. THe Lirp or Sir Hp- 
WARD MARSHALL HALL. By Edward Marjori- 
banks, M.P. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 


For more than a generation, the subject 
of this biography was one of the con- 
spicuous figures of the English bar. Tall, 
strikingly handsome, richly gifted, he rose 
high in his profession. Although lacking 
some of the qualities that go to the mak- 
ing of a great lawyer, he had other notable 
traits which won. for him an exceptional 
reputation. His speciality was criminal 
procedure; and it was as a defender of 
prisoners under accusation of various 
crimes that he won enduring fame. In 
this particular branch of legal activity, 
probably no other English barrister has 
been his equal, The man’s quick-moving 
mind, his ingenuity, resourcefulness, sym- 
pathy, deep knowledge of human nature, 
vivid imagination, above all, his extraordi. 
nary histrionic powers, peculiarly fitted 
him for this type of pleading; the result 
being that, during the years when he was 
in his prime, no lawyer was more sought 
after. He was briefed to defend almost 
every famous criminal presented for trial 
at the Old Bailey; and, although he was 
powerless to save some of his clients from 
execution, not a few of them owed their 
lives to him. Cousequently, his biography 
has unusual interest, both as the narrative 
of a unique career and for the record it 
presents of a throng of celebrated cases, 
prominent among them being those of Dr. 
Crippen, the Camden Town murder, the 
trial of Frederick Seddon, the Brides of 
the Bath, the strange case of Lieutenant 
Holt, the yet stranger ones of Madame 
Fahmy and the Chinese merchant, Lock 
Ah Tam. In fact, the book is a collection 
of mystery stories of the first rank, having 
the added advantage that they are all true. 
Interwoven with them is the story of Mar- 
shall Hall’s own life, rich in dramatic 
contrasts, having its elements of tragedy 
as well as of high triumph. The biography 
of this “Apollo of the Bar, passionately 
eloquent, alert, and daring” is written 
with a keen appreciation which brings out 
his winning personality with clarity and 
power, offering the reader convincing rea- 
sons for accepting Lord Birkenhead’s con- 
clusion: “Marshall Hall was a _ giant 
among men; in heart as well as stature.” 

A.R. H. 


The Essential Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE. By John Bailey. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Oompany. $1.40. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company 
have done well. to introduce their series of 
books treating of The Hnglish Heritage 
with this little volume on the poet of 
poets. If the other volumes in the series 
measure up to the standard set by this 
one, they will be valuable out of all pro- 
portion to their brevity. We say, ad- 
visedly, this is one of the best analyses of 
Shakespeare, the man, his poems and 
plays, we have ever come across. Con- 
cisely, without a single superfluous word, 
yet with ample evidences of scholarship 
and familiarity with his subject, Mr. 
Bailey presents the little that is known 
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about William of Stratford, clearly and 
impressively ; thence proceeding to his re- 
lation to his time, and concluding with an 
examination of the poems and dramas in 
their chronological order. His spirit is 
judicious, though his comments often be- 
tray enthusiasm; while he does not hesi- 
tate to take exception to the opinions of 
other Shakespeareans, when he feels that 
the facts warrant such disagreement. The 
author’s confessed aim is to make plain 
what he calls “the essential Shakespeare”, 
and he accomplishes his purpose with 
marked success. The Right Honorable 
Stanley Baldwin, former Prime Minister, 
contributes to the series an appreciative 
introduction. A. R. H. 


Treasure of the Humble 


To THE VALIANT. By Norah OC. James. 
York: William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 

Among younger contemporary British 
novelists, Norah James will bear watch- 
ing. Already she has published two stories 
which reveal her as possessing gifts well 
abcve the ordinary ; while her second novel 
in a variety of ways shows such an ad- 
vance over her first that, provided she 
keeps on the way she is going, among 
literary artists she is likely to attain high 
rank. In Jo the Valiant, Miss James has 
abandoned the lack of taste which marred 
her Sleeveless Errand, and has put her 
gifts to a use much better and more effec- 
tive. It is a quiet study of lovalties, 
vivid, dramatic, and very moving: the 
story of the family of a third-class Lon- 
don shopkeeper, the parents country-born 
and bred, and their three sons, one acci- 
dentally blinded in childhood. Around the 
personalities and relationships of these 
people through a period covering many 
years, their aspirations, fears, limitations, 
together with their deep attachment for 
one another, the plot is woven with real 
skill and imagination. The characters 
live. Their experiences—those elemental 
in every walk of life, birth, death, love, 
romance, suffering—are pictured with a de- 
tailed realism which is saved from sordid- 
ness by the vein of idealism running 
through them all. Among the novels of 
the current season, J'o the Valiant is dis- 
tinctly notable. We shall look eagerly for 
Miss James’s next book. A. R. H. 


New 


Tabloid Review 

Turn ADVENTURE OF YoutTH. By Sir Arthur 
K. Yapp. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. $1.50. 

Inspirational essays on the adventure 
of life, by “an old player, to modern youth 
now in the thick of the game”. Sir Arthur 
is deputy president of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Great Britain, and for forty years has 
been in close touch with young men, their 
problems, hopes, and needs. His essays 
are marked by understanding and sym- 
pathy, yet for the most part they are 
rather platitudinous. The author, how- 
ever, believes in modern youth with all 
his soul; and his advice, in these chapters, 
should prove of value to great numbers 
of discouraged, perplexed, or aspiring 
young men. F. RB. 8. 
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The Dog That Was Left Behind 


MARJORIE DILLON 


One day in late autumn, ninety and 
nine years ago, the Lincoln family moved. 
In those days there was no van to move 
people efficiently from one place to another 
—no express car to carry household goods 
from a little cabin on Pigeon Creek in 
Indiana to the banks of the Sangamon in 
Illinois. But Thomas Lincoln was better 
off than he had been when he moved his 
family from their Kentucky farm. 

That time he and his seven-year-old son, 
Abe, had tramped the hard hundred miles 
of uncleared region, while his wife, Nancy, 
and little Sarah, rode work horses which 
carried also their small stock of worldly 


goods. To-day the Lincolns packed things 
into a covered wagon drawn by four 


strong but slow oxen. 

Abe’s stepmother, Sally, rode with her 
precious forty-dollar bureau, her good set 
of chairs, the clothes chest. bedding, and 
kitchen utensils. Her boy John climbed 
up to look out for Abe’s beloved books and 
the family tools and guns. They were to 
camp out along the way, though the 
ground was stiff with frost and an early 
winter had already set in. 

“Where’s Abe?’ demanded Mr. Lincoln, 
impatient to get started on the long, hard 
journey. ‘Not off somewhere reading, 
I hope.” 

Sally shook her head. She loved her 
big, lanky stepson, and her tender heart 
ached for the boy who, she knew, had 
gone for the last time to visit his mother’s 
grave. 

“Here he comes’, said John. as Abe 
came striding toward them, followed by 
the homely little dog, Rover. John began 
to chant: 


“T had a little dog, his name was Rover, 
And when he died, he died all over!” 


Off started the patient oxen, and off 
went the Lincolus, bumpity-bump over the 
frozen ruts. At midday the ground would 
thaw just enough to make the mud sticky 
and hinder progress. How that family 
would have stared if anyone had predicted 
that some day the journey could be made 
speedily in a comfortable closed car, to 
say nothing of the magic of an airplane 
flight over the same region! It would have 
sounded to the backwoods boy, Abe, like 
a tale from the Abrabian Nights that 
amused him often in the evening firelight. 

Bumpity-bump over the Indiana hills, 
creaking and tugging through woods and 
swamps. There were no bridges; so the 
unwilling oxen must be goaded to ford 
streams, where they crashed through the 
ice that covered the surface of the water 
like thin glass. Bumpity-bump, a few 
bone-racking miles a day, with all the dis- 
comforts of travel in pioneer times. 

“Where’s Rover?’ exclaimed Abe one 
morning when they had forded a wide 
ice-crusted creek and were plodding along 
near the Illinois line. 


Nobody answered, but faintly in the dis- 
tance, little left-bebind Rover spoke for 
himself: “Wuff! Wuff!’ How could they 
forget him like that? 

“Well, now, I’m not going to turn this 
wagon around and go to a lot of trouble 
just for a fool ornery dog’, declared 
Thomas Lincoln in disgust. And even 
kind-hearted Sally, who often coaxed him 
to do things against his will, was silent. 
It was so cold, so wearisome, she couldn’t 
bear to think of retracing a single step. 

Long-legged Abe swung down over the 
wheel, his dark eyes soft with compassion. 

“You drive right on’, he told his father. 
“We'll catch up with you in three shakes 
of a sheep’s tail.” 

He was running back over the rutty 
trail, and around the bend Rover caugnt 
sight of him and barked and wagged in 
wild relief. Off went Abe’s clumsy boots. 
He rolled up his breeches and waded into 
the ice-choked stream, deeper, deeper, till 
it was above his knees. Another minute, 
and Rover was in his rescuer’s arms, lick- 
ing Abe’s face and hands in eager grati- 
tude. With all his doggish might he tried 
to explain how he had merely dashed off 
after a smart-aleck of a rabbit. 

“T know”, said Abe kindly, “but after 
this you stay with the wagon, or you'll be 
dead all over sure enough”. 

And Rover promised penitently with a 
lick of his tongue and a sharp, “Wuff, 
Wulff !” 


[All rights reserved] 


A Bad Night With 
the Flying Indians 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

The little girl Amelia, who went to live 
in the deep woods of Northern Michigan 
when she was seven years old, was never 
afraid of anything, not even bears and 
Indians. Two or three times, when she 
Was only seven, she and a bear picked 
blackberries together. She was on one 
side of the bush and the bear was on the 
other. They got along politely. She loved 
all wild things and they never did her a 
speck of harm. 

Indians lived near the spot where her 
father built his log cabin, but they never 
came to call until long after the house 
was finished. 

Before little Amelia’s father had made 
a door for their new house, or had put in 
a window, he had to leave the little family 
and walk to Petoskey and back, after more 
supplies. He was a good walker, but 
Petoskey was eighteen miles away through 
a pathless forest, and he could not go and 
come back in one day with a load of 
supplies on his back. He had to leave 
Amelia, her baby brother, and _ their 
mother, to take care of themselves for one 
night. He said that there was nothing to 
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fear, as the Indians in that part of the 
country were “tame as pet kittens”! 
After the father had gone, the forest 
seemed more vast and lonely than ever to 
the mother. She was afraid of wild 
animals and all Indians. When daylight 
faded and night began, she hung a blanket 
over the doorway and covered the hole in 
the wall that had been left for a window. 
The children said their prayers and 
their mother tucked them into bed. She 
went to bed, too, but she didn’t undress. 
She was so afraid of Indians that she 
could not close her eyes. She believed 
that they would come that night with their 
tomahawks and scalping knives. So she 
waited and listened for warwhoops. 
Instead of warwhoops, mother began to 
hear whispering. If you will loudly 
whisper the word ‘whisper’, you may 
know something of the kind of sound that 


A Friend in Need 


“A friend in need”, my neighbor said 
to me, 

“A friend in need is what I mean to be. 

In time of trouble I will come to you, 

And in the hour of need you'll find me 
true.” 


I thought a bit, then took him by the 
hand; 

“My friend’, I said, “you do not under- 
stand 

The inner meaning of that simple rhyme ; 

A friend is what the heart needs all the 
time.” 

—Writer Unknown. 


Sentence Sermon 
A faithful friend is a strong defense, 
and he that hath found him hath found 
a treasure.—Hcclesiasticus. 


Amelia’s mother heard that night. She 
heard it everywhere outside the cabin. 

“Whiss-zip, whiss-zip, whiss-zip”, came 
the strange sound again and again. 

Amelia’s mother knew that the Indians 
had come. They seemed to have come 
flying. Now she heard them whisper and 
hiss from the tree tops. Next they seemed 
to be on the roof. They were here, there, 
and everywhere. The sound of their shrill 
whispering came down the chimney. 

After that, for a time, little Amelia’s 
mother decided that what she heard was 
the sound of arrows whirring through the 
air. At last, however, she believed that 
the Indians were neither whispering nor 
shooting arrows. She was sure they were 
softly sharpening their tomahawks. When 
the scared mother thought of that, she 
gathered her sleeping children in her arms 
and sat near the door to wait for the 
Indians to come. 

The little girl awoke, said something 
about “good Indians”, and went to sleep 
again. But the poor mother stayed awake 
all night long, expecting the Indians to 
come walking into her cabin. 

In the early dawn Amelia’s weary 
mother saw one of her Indians. She 
heard him at the same time, so there was 
no mistake. He made the queer sound she 
had heard all through the summer night. 
She saw other Indians like him. They 
could fly. They were birds, When father 
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came home he said that they were night- 
hawks, and that they were good friends 
because they flew through the air catching 
mosquitoes to eat. 

That was a joke on mother. But it 
didn’t seem funny to her. She could not 
laugh. 

Little Amelia laughed merrily. And 
ever after she had a name of her own for 
nighthawks. She called them “Flying 
Indians.” 


[All rights reserved] 


A St. Francis Christmas 


MARY BRADFORD 


About ten days after Christmas, Bobby 
Ransome gathered his small pals about 
him and started on a systematic round of 
the neighborhood. At each house, the 
children rang the doorbell and asked the 
same question. : 

“May we please have your Christmas 
tree, ‘stead of your putting it in the ash 
can, and may we please have your Christ- 
mas wreath, too?” 

And, just as at each house the children 
asked the same question, so, too, at each 
house the grown-up who opened the door 
to them gave the same answer: 

“Of course you may. Wait, and I’ll give 
them to you now. ‘Too bad, but Christ- 
mas is over for this year, and it’s time 
that Christmas decorations came down.” 

So, by the time the entire neighborhood 
round had been made, Bobby and his pals 
had twenty-five Christmas trees and 
twenty-five wreaths. As they got them, 
from house to house, the children carried 
them to the vacant lot next Bobby’s house 
and there they stacked them till Saturday, 
when they could have a whole day for the 
carrying out of their plans. 

Bright and early on Saturday morning, 
in spite of a hard snowstorm, the children 
gathered on the vacant lot. 

“Yes, I’ve got a whole ball of string”, 


_ said Nancy. 


“And T’ve got three little chunks of 
suet’, said Tom. 

“And I’ve got a bag of nuts”, said Peter. 

“And I’ve got some suet, too’, said Dan. 

And so it went. Each child had some- 
thing that certainly was important to 
that plan. 

“You didn’t tell what anything’s for, 
did you?” demanded Bobby. “You just 
said we’d ask everybody to come and see 
when everything’s done?” 

_ No—they hadn’t told; and yes—they had 
issued their invitations; and, that matter 
being settled, they all fell to work. 

Wreaths were soon swinging from the 
limbs of the oak trees, suspended by stout 
strings. Evergreen trees soon dotted the 
lot, where no evergreens had stood before. 

“Guess when they fly round here to- 
morrow morning, they'll be s’prised!” said 
Nancy, tying chunks of suet to the swing- 
ing wreaths. 

“Guess when they scamper round here 
to-morrow morning, they'll be s’prised to 
find a decent breakfast!” said Peter, hang- 
ing little nut-filled paper baskets on the 
Christmas trees. 

“And if we can’t get nuts every day and 
suet every day, I guess they like other 
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things, too, don’t asked Tom 
anxiously. 

After luncheon, when the children raced 
back to the vacant lot, all the grown-up 
neighbors followed them. Everybedy 
wanted to know the end of the Christmas- 
tree-and-wreath story. 

“There you are!” shouted the children, 
when their audience was complete. 
“How’s that for a s’prise for them? And 
we're going to keep this lunch room going 
till spring.” 

“Lunch room?’ asked Bobby’s mother. 

“It’s the Evergreen Lunch Room”, went 
on Nancy. “Don’t you see? I mean, don’t 
you see the food? Prob’ly the blue jays 
and the juncos and the chickadees and 
the squirrels won’t find it till they go on 
a breakfast hunt to-morrow morning.” 

“Well”, said Peter’s mother, “I think 
this belated Christmas party is as nice as 
Christmas itself. The birds can snuggle 
into a sheltering wreath and eat breakfast, 
and the squirrels will think trees that 
grow nuts in winter for hungry squirrels 
are Christmas trees worth knowing about ! 
Who thought up this lunch room?” 

“Oh, everybody”, said Bobby, in the 
vague way of childhood. “We liked the 
trees and wreaths and hated to throw ’em 
away, and we thought, why not let the 
birds and squirrels have some Christmas 
fun, even if it was late? May we keep on 
having nuts and suet and things?” he 
finished, feeling in his bones that perhaps 
this was a good time to ask. 

“Why not let them, indeed?” 
Nancy’s mother. 

And, to the joy of all the children and 
to the joy of all the birds and squirrels, 
who soon learned to come every morning 
for breakfast, all the mothers said in a 
chorus: 

“You may !” 

They were talking about “nuts and suet 
and things”. But perhaps they were 
thinking about St. Francis of Assisi! 


they ?” 


said 
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Carlsbad Cave 


Frank Ernest Nicholson, a young Texas- 
born journalist-explorer, is exploring 
Carlsbad Cave, the largest known cavern, 
in the earth, and incidentally is disturh- 
ing the millions of bats that live therein. 
Mr. Nicholson has with him a typewriter. 
radio transmitter, telephone with a lengthy 
wire, block and tackle, torches, cameras. 
food, a physician, a mineralogist, an 
electrician, a representative of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and four helpers. 
The mouth of the cave is at the foot of a 
cliff in the Guadalupe Mountains one hun- 
dred miles from Bl Paso, Tex., and thirty 
miles south of Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

Twenty-nine years ago a cowboy, Jim 
White, saw what he took to be smoke 
pouring out of the mouth of the cave. The 
“smoke” was the effect made by countless 
bats flying out to hunt their evening in- 
sect meal. Seven years ago, the Govern- 
ment made the cave site a national monu- 
ment, setting aside 720 acres. The under- 
ground halls stretch beyond those limits; 
how far, young Mr. Nicholson is bent on 
learning. 
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EVA L. HUGHES 
Some day I’ll have an aéroplane 
And glide among the stars; 


I'll skim along the Milky Way 
And see who lives on Mars. 


I'll do a tail spin in the clouds 

That scud through Earth’s big dome; 
I'll loop-the-loop around the moon, 

And then I’ll nose-dive home. 


For that will be the nicest part 
Of all the trip, you see— 

The getting back to folks I love 
And those I know love me. 


te 


The Washington Pigeon 


That Went to School 
(A True Story) 
FRANCES MARGARDT FOX 

One day recently, Miss Alexander, the 
Latin teacher in a high school in the city 
of Washington, D.C., was surprised to see 
a stranger enter an open window. He was 
a beautiful blue-and-gray pigeon. For a 
few minutes he stood on the window-sill 
gazing over the interior of the room, and 
then he flew to the floor. 

For a time after that the pigeon in- 
spected everything in the schoolroom, 
blackboards and all, while the teacher and 
her pupils watched every move he made. 
Finally he flew to the top of a bookease, 
where he tap-tap-tapped with his bill at 
the top of a big ink bottle. 

“Perhaps he is thirsty”, the teacher sug- 
gested. Calling a boy to the desk, she gave 
him a glass vase and asked him to fill it 
with water. When he returned with the 
vase full of water, the teacher ventured 
near the bookease and, with outstretched 
arm, held the vase toward the pigeon. 

The big bird flew down, alighted on her 
wrist, and drank water from that vase as 
if he had not had a drink in a week. Then 
he flew back to his perch and tried to eat 
chalk from a chalk-box. 

“He must be hungry’, the teacher said 
then, and sent a boy to the lunchroom for 
crackers. The boy brought back six, and 
the pigeon ate every crumb of the six 
crackers. 

After that he flew back to the top of the 
bookcase and listened to the recitations of 
the Latin classes. He acted as though in- 
terested, too, turning his head from side 
to side and stepping about in the most 
important fashion. The pupils were de- 
lighted with his presence. 

When the afternoon session was over 
and the boys and girls had gone home, 
Miss Alexander politely requested the 
pigeon to go back to the trees or wherever 
he lived. She explained that she really 
could not let him stay all night in the 
schoolroom. But the beautiful pigeon 
would not go until the teacher shooed 
him out. 

She and the pupils hoped that he would 
return the next day, but the mysterious 
visitor never again appeared at the win- 
dow of their schoolroom. And so good-by 
to a welcome guest! 


{All rights reserved] 
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First Unitarian Sermon in Hartford 


One hundred years ago, by Samuel J. May, recalled in 
historical address by Rev. Charles Graves 


NE hundred years ago the first Uni- 

tarian sermon heard in Hartford, 
Conn., was preached by Dr. Samuel J. 
May, then minister of the old First Eccle- 
siastical Society in Brooklyn, Conn. The 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Hartford, Rev. Charles Graves, notes 
the anniversary Sunday, January 26, with 
an historical sermon on “Our Society’s 
Beginnings”. 

Dr. May, said Mr. Graves, was a born 
evangelist. He espoused the causes of 
temperance, improved public school educa- 
tion, and antislavery, and was an op- 
ponent of capital punishment. 

“In many ways Dr. May was more 
radical in his religious thinking than the 
general run of the Unitarians of that 
time’, Mr. Graves continued. “The Uni- 
tarians of that day used the old termi- 
nology to a very large extent. They ob- 
served to a large extent the old religious 
ceremonies and seemed satisfied to distin- 
guish themselves from the orthodox by 
giving them widely different interpreta- 
tions. In one thing they differed most 
significantly and that was in the principle 
of complete freedom of the individual to 
be his own judge as to what was 
right and true in religion. That principle 
was splendidly emphasized by Frederick 
Hinckley, the second minister this society 
settled. Dr. May was in the best sense 
of the word a free thinker—that is, free 
to think his own thoughts and free to 
follow his own thoughts—and that consti- 
tuted a radical-minded person.” : 

Mr. Graves gave a glimpse into the 
character of Dr. May by relating how Dr. 
May received gifts of an elegant silk gown 
and several pairs of bands. But he had 
hardly become accustomed to wearing 
them when he put them aside for fear 
that “dressing up in a particular and 
somewhat imposing garb, in order to teach 
Christianity, might not have the effect to 
separate religion from ordinary everyday 
life. and help make it anpear somewhat 
peculiar to Sunday and the church”. He 
gave his gown to a poor woman who 
needed a comfortable dress. 

Dr. Mav’s Hartford sermon, delivered 
January 24. 1880, was followed by some 
fourteen years of sporadic preaching by 
several visiting Unitarian ministers. 
Then, July 24, 1844, twenty-five men— 
only men were then eligible to be mem- 
bers of religions societies—assembled and 
decided to organize “as a distinct Reli- 
gious Society, to be known by the name 
and stvle of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Societv in Hartford”. The first 
building was dedicated April 22, 1846, and 
the following day the society installed 
Rev. Joseph Harrington as its first 
minister. 

Among several interesting incidents of 
the early days of the society, Mr. Graves 
told this one: 

“There was considerable disagreement, 
friendlv disagreement, no donhbt, as to the 
name the society should he designated by 
It is not surprising there should be several 


timid and excessively prudent souls among 
the twenty-five men who put their names 
down on the record book of the newly 
organized church. They perhaps disliked 
orthodox hostility. But more than likely 
they believed that it would be possible to 
hook a lot of careless and unwary or- 
thodox folk if they had the right bait, a 
disguised bait. ‘Call the church some- 
thing other than Unitarian and we'll catch 
a lot of folk who are not keen on ortho- 
doxy’—so, I suspect, some reasoned. No 
amount of experience seems to discourage 
some Unitarians believing that sort of 
thing. So soon as things began to look 
discouraging, it was proposed by one good 
soul that the name of the society be 
changed by eliminating the word ‘Unita- 
rian’, Nothing, however, was done with 
the motion except to lay it on the table.” 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The boys’ and the girls’ baskethall teams 
played return games at Meriden, N.H., 
with Kimball Union Academy, February 3. 
The Proctor boys were defeated 40-16, 
while the Proctor girls reversed the 
honors by winning 20-16. 

The mid-year examinations were con- 
cluded February 1 and the second semester 
began with the opening of school February 
4. Some new courses were inaugurated 
for the second half-year. Three new boys 
were enrolled for the Junior School. 
Eleven of these young people are now liv- 
ing in the Junior School dormitory. This 
is an increase of eight over last year, and 
with the many inquiries being received for 
the next school year, the development of 
the Junior School of Proctor Academy is 
going on in a constructive and promis- 
ing way. 

February 1 the boys of Gannett House 
entertained the girls of Cary House, as 
well as resident members of the Faculty, 
by giving an enjoyable party. 

Plans for the annual Athletic Fair, 
February 21-24, are progressing. Horace 
Westwood of Hingham Center, Mass., is 
general chairman of the committee in 
charge, and Pauline Chase of Brockton, 
Mass., is assistant general chairman. 

The first faculty meeting for the second 
half of the school year was held February 
7. Headmaster Wetherell led a discussion 
of Stanwood Cobb’s book “The New 
Leaven”. It is hoped to apply many of 
the principles Mr. Cobb sets forth in the 
life and work of Proctor. 


Dr. Perkins at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, February 25-28, will be Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Perkins is an outstanding 
preacher of the Universalist denomination. 
He was formerly minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. Mon- 
day, February 24, Raymond C, Robinson 
will give an organ recital. 
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A. U. A. Nominations 


Dr. W. R. Hunt becomes secretary, and 
Parker Marean administrative 
vice-president 


Nominations for officers and directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
to be voted upon at the annual meeting 
in May, 1930, have been completed by the 
board of directors and the nominating 
committee. The list lacks now only the 
representatives of the Ministerial Union, 
General Alliance, Laymen’s League, and 
Young People’s Religious Union on the 
board, which those organizations nomi- 
nate under the Association’s by-laws. 

Nominations by the Association direc- 
tors for administrative vice-presidents and 
secretary are for three years, to complete 
the four-year term which ends in 1933. 
To fill vacancies which took place during 
the present year, the directors named 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt as secretary, and 
Rey. Charles R. Joy and Parker E. Marean 
as administrative vice-presidents, to serve 
until the annual meeting next May. 

The by-laws of the Association state: 
“Nominations for any and all officers and 
directors may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting mem- 
bers, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent church ; 
and such nominations, when reported to 
the secretary of the Nominating Commit- 
tee not less than sixty days prior to any 
annual meeting, shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting.” 

The nominations follow: 

Administrative vice-presidents for three 
years: Rev. Charles R. Joy, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Parker HE. Marean, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary, Dr. Walter R. Hunt, Boston, 
Mass. Regional vice-presidents for term 
of one year: Dr. James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
N.H.; William B. Gardner, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Thomas Webster, Baltimore, Md.; 
Gustave Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Morton 
D. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; James H. Wolfe, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; A. V. Andrews, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; George Falconer, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Directors for three years: Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, Washington, D.C.; Philip F. 
Sharples, Cambridge, Mass.; Frank HE. 
Gannett, Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, Evanston, Ill.; Arthur B. 
Smith, Milton, Mass.; Miss Edith Weld 
Peck, Cincinnati, Ohio. Directors for one 
year: Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., representing social agencies and so- 
cieties; Ralph Beatley, Cambridge, Mass., 
representing schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies. 
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Rockianp, Mass.—Reports of the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Church 
showed that the society had had a pros- 
perous year. Many activities for the 
coming year were discussed. Among offi- 
cers and committee members. elected 
were: Clerk, G. Fred MacConney; treas- 
urer, Stella Wolff; auditor, Arthur Fish; 
Prudential Committee for one year, Dr. 
William A. Loud, Fred Hawes; for two 
years, Dr. Joseph H. Frame, Alice Shaw; 
for three years, Miss Abbie Arnold. Rev. 
Gerald R. Fitzpatrick is the minister. 
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The President’s Answer 


The question : Shall we help them further ? 


Three of our national organizations are 
raising money: The Alliance through the 
Founders’ Fund, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and the Laymen’s League 
through the Maintenance Fund. 

During my recent visit to the Pacific 
Coast, and since my return, I have been 
asked a number of times, “What do you 
personally think of the work of these or- 
ganizations? Shall we assist them 
further?” It is possible that a statement 
from me may help just a little in clarify- 
ing the present situation. 

Our fellowship should realize how much 
more work is now being done by our na- 
tional organizations than was done twenty- 
five years ago. Take, for example, the Alli- 
ance on its fiftieth anniversary. Ask any 
minister what his church would do with- 
out the Alliance. Its labors for the good 
of the cause are beyond praise. I rise 
to testify gratefully that again and again, 
through the fifteen years of my service 
as an officer of the Association, I have 
turned to the Alliance with all kinds of 
perplexities and requests of exceedingly 
varied character. Never once has the 
Alliance failed to take up the task quickly, 
generously and successfully. Many of the 
products of this endeavor over fifty years 
are known; the by-products are blessed. 
What the Alliance means in the way of 
encouragement and the heartening of our 
work can never be told. The more they 
do, the more they can do, and now they 
are asking on their fiftieth anniversary 
for $100,000, of which approximately half 
is in hand. The churches of our Fellow- 
ship should give them whatever they ask. 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
sixteen years younger than the Alliance, 
has shown a long record of honorable 
achievement, and during the last dozen 
years or so the work has greatly increased. 
I bear glad and eager testimony to the 
worth of the various enterprises which the 
young people are engaged upon. For one 
example, in my recent journeying over the 
country, I got reports from -various 
ehurches of the good effects of the Young 
People’s meetings, the Young People’s Con- 
ference at the Shoals, and the similar 
Conference on the Pacific Coast. Surely 
it is fair for the Young People to ask 
financial encouragement when to our 
whole movement they themselves are giv- 
ing bountifully of time and devotion. 

The Laymen’s League, organized in 1919, 
is twenty-three years younger than the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Because 
it is the newer group, and its many activi- 
ties have all come within the last decade, 
our fellowship is more familiar with its 
history. Recognizing all its good works 
and rejoicing in its present activities, in- 
cluding Dr. Horace Westwood’s mission, 
may I point out one or two by-products 
of its work and its potential worth? The 
League: is largely responsible for changing 
the attitude of the men in our churches 
from indifference and embarrassment in 
church work to a strong willingness to do 
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their share. Laymen’s Sunday, when 
throughout the churches the laymen do the 
preaching, is of great importance. We 
would do well to remember the abhorrence 
felt by the Friends in the older days for 
paid preachers. Each Friends’ Meeting 
interpreted its own religious message 
through those who were moved to speak. 
Would that we could increase lay preach- 
ing, copying the Lay Preachers’ Guild in 
England. There the laymen organize their 
preaching ability, so that laymen are 
readily available for preaching in parishes 
other than their own. This changed atti- 
tude of the men in our churches is one 
of the most hopeful elements in the pres- 
ent situation. Largely the League has 
done this. Let us help the League to 
further this and their other endeavors. 

Again, here are products and by-prod- 
ucts. I testify to the worth of both the 
products and the by-products of all three 
organizations. Many, many helpful things 
have happened in our churches which 
never would have happened without them. 
Concede their present value, and it is less 
than their potential worth. What was the 
Alliance worth in influence at the end of 
its first decade? Or what of the Young 
People’s’ Religious Union after its first 
ten years? Who can foresee what greater 
power the League and the other organiza- 
tions may develop at the end of twenty- 
five or fifty years? 

If I may fittingly make any plea in con- 
nection with these three organizations, I 
urge our fellowship to think at least in 
decades and to make channels for these 
streams of influence where they may 
broadly run. 

Louis C. CorNISH, 
President American Unitarian Association. 


Boston, MASs. 
February 11, 19380. 


Personals 


The Protestant Pastors Association of 
Memphis, Tenn., has elected to member- 
ship Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church. It is the 
first time that a Unitarian has been per- 
mitted to belong to this body. 


Rev. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., has 
been invited to prepare an order of wor- 
ship, to be distributed by the Southern 
office of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, for use by churches holding 
naval disarmament services. 


Charles R. Risley, who died in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., February 3, had been a 
member of the First Unitarian Church in 
Hartford, Conn., for thirty years, and had 
served as its president for six years and 
as a trustee for fourteen years. 
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Fact or 
Superstition 


It has been aptly and ably said 
that the finest manifestation of 
the human spirit is the willing- 
ness to follow truth wherever it 
may lead. 


Liberal religion applies this 
scientific attitude to life, cen- 
tering attention upon the su- 
preme worth of personality. 


That great thinker — Emanuel 
Kant—foresaw something of 


‘this when he said, “Man is not 


to be treated as a means to an 
end, but as an end in himself.” 
In concentrating attention upon 
the improvement of man, reli- 
gion divests itself of all super- 
stition. 


The willingness to face facts 
and the courage to accept them, 
is a Unitarian tradition. For 
this reason, TH Racister wel- 
comes the freest discussion of 
religion and its columns are 
open to sincere opinion with 
great respect for every import- 
ant viewpoint. , 


During 1930, Tu Rearster will 
continue its policy of covering 
the whole broad range of reli- 
gious liberalism which assures 
a continuously interesting and 
stimulating publication. 


The Christian Register 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


Please see that I receive each issue 
of Tue REGISTER, 

I enclose $3 to cover one year’s sub- 
scription, 52 weeks. 
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Rey. Alfred R. Hussey on the Best Tercentenary 


New England Associate Alliance also hears Dr. Eliot, Mr. Hawes 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the New 
England Associate Alliance of the 
places of meeting during the coming year. 
The annual meeting will be held in Spring- 
field, Mass., in April. The October and 
January sessions will be, respectively, at 
Leominster, Mass., and at the First Parish 
Church in Brookline, Mass. The nominat- 
ing committee, which will submit a list of 
nominees for the various offices at the next 
meeting, will be Mrs. Chauncey P. Man- 
ning of Plainville, Conn.; Mrs. Angelo Hall 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Mrs. Edward 
A. Bailey of Arlington, Mass. 

The collection at the meeting in January 
for the Founders’ Fund of the General 
Alliance was $255.90, a sufficient amount 
to put in honorem the name of Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, first president of the New 
England Associate Alliance. An appeal 
for the fund was made by Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp, New England vice-president of the 
General Alliance. 

The meeting was held in the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston and was opened 
with prayer by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, min- 
ister of the church, who later gave some 
interesting facts in connection with the 
Arlington Street parish and its buildings. 
For those unfamiliar with the memorials 
in the present edifice, it was especially 
interesting to have them indicated and 
described. 

Dr. Eliot referred to the days when so 
many of the churches were swept into 
Unitarianism, although for the most part 
there was no conscious date when this 
took place. He called the Arlington 
Street Church “the Hub of the Unitarian 
movement” and stated that the present 
edifice was the first large building in the 
sack Bay section of the city. 

The pulpit always has been committed 
to certain distinctive movements for 
human welfare, he said: to the proclama- 
tion of pure ‘Christianity ; to freedom as 
the method in religion, over against au- 
thority; to practical religion and to serv- 
ice as its aim, rather than salvation; to 
fellowship as the spirit of religion; and, 
finally, to the cause of popular government 
and democratic control and international 
good will. “These five are still the watch- 
words of the fellowship you represent’, 
he said. 

The president of the hostess Alliance 
branch, Miss Rose Dexter, gave a cordial 
greeting to the Alliance women, and Mrs. 
Charles BE. St. John gave an impressive 
address on “The Aims of Alliance Inter- 
national Work’. These aims, she said, 
have been from the beginning to know fel- 
low liberals across the seas, to help them 
when they need it, to learn as much as 
possible from these groups, and to for- 
ward peace and world brotherhood. ‘The 
more friends we have, the fewer our 
enemies”, she declared. 

The morning closed with an address by 
Rey. Oscar B. Hawes of Keene, N.H., on 
“Making the New World”. Mr. Hawes 
stated that mankind to-day consciously 
controls its own destiny more than at any 
moment in the past, because it now has 


unparalleled power. He enumerated the 
causes which have made the world so 
much smaller. Because of the power it 
has, mankind ought to feel both a joy and 
a responsibility in helping to mold public 
opinion and in making the new world. 

Most of all, this power is changing man’s 
thought of God and religion. “If you know 
you have the power to do something, then 
God becomes not so much of an outsider. 
The power is something you can use in 
the life you are to express, and through 
it you realize a newer and nearer com- 
panionship with God”, he said. ‘Religion 
is tested by its power to transform. Your 
religion is strong and true and good if it 
ean transform your life. Your religion is 
infinite universal life revealed in your 
living.” 

Appropriate for a 1980 meeting in Bos- 
ton was Rey. Alfred R. Hussey’s address 
on “The Best Tercentenary”, with which 
the afternoon session closed. Because of 
the great number of people who will with- 
out doubt visit Boston next summer for 
its tercentenary, and the opportunity the 
celebration offers, he believes that people 
ought to be reminded of certain spiritual 
truths and duties often overlooked. It is 
an opportunity to re-emphasize certain 
traits of which are now ignored. If they 
continue to be ignored, the country cannot 
fail to degenerate, he believes. 

“The republic will inevitably become the 
prey of forces which can be depended upon 
to bring about its eventual overthrow”, he 
warned. “Sooner or later, we of America 
will be destroyed by foes of our own house- 
hold, of our own begetting. For the real 
life of a nation consists neither in ma- 
terial possessions nor in external power 
and splendor.” He called attention to the 
moral and spiritual traits of the Puritans, 
which were so powerful that they became 
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intrinsic factors in the life of the colonies 
they founded, and declared that they were 
so powerful that, more than any other 
single agency, they have made America 
what it is. 

Mr. Hussey referred to some of the 
tragic memories of the Puritans and to 
the fact that they were to no small extent 
“Pharisees, bigots, ecclesiastical snobs, 
and autocrats”’. Against these, he set the 
Puritan’s other qualities. 

“The Puritan, with all his hardness and 
narrowness, was stern, serious, sincere. 
He was not harder upon others than he 
was upon himself. To him, life was a 
serious business, fraught with heavy re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. He lived a 
life of austere simplicity, self-denying, for 
the most part dedicated to high aims. If 
his theology was lurid, if his religion was 
narrow and intolerant, it had in it blood 
and iron. He took it seriously and lived 
it as best he could. His ethical standards 
were lofty, pure, unworldly. Love of lib- 
erty with him was a consuming passion. 
Public spirit was his meat and drink. An- 
other virtue, equally absorbing, was his 
reverence for law. Still another was his 
sincere appreciation of the advantages of 
education. As a churchman he was loyal, 
whole-hearted, and single-minded in the 
performance of his religious duties. Above 
everything else, he was a mystic—consist- 
ent and sincere. Life—solemn, mysterious, 
uncertain—was for him literally ‘a 
trembling walk with God’.” 


Now “Hollis Unitarian Church” 


Hollis, L.I., Unitarians at their annual 
meeting confirmed the action of their 
governing board in changing the official 
name of the society to “The Hollis Unita- 
rian Church”. These officers were chosen: 
John <A. Rodger, re-elected president ; 
Ernst Hartung, vice-president; Mrs. 
William A. Hube, secretary, and Otto F. 
Taylor, re-elected treasurer. 


Two Significant Comments 
About the New Book of 


Responsive Readings 


RAYMOND B. BRAGG: 

“By the appearance of this volume, 
the charge that modern religion can- 
not produce devotional literature has 
been put to rest. These readings, 
drawn from contemporary sources, 
are not only s«sthetically satisfying, 
but intellectually acceptable. . . .” 


JOHN H, LATHROP: 


“A pioneer compilation, excellently 
done. By the use of these readings, 
ebhurches can now have unity of 
theme throughout the service, which 
will add greatly to its effectiveness. 
... By and large, I know of nothing 
in the way of responsive readings 
that approximates this in careful 
workmanship... .” 


Substantially bound in green, stiff paper covers of the same size 
and style as the Hymn and Tune Book. 


100 pages. 


50 cents, in any quantity. 


Carriage charges extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Srreer 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Pittsfield Mission 


GEORGE B. SPURR 


The preaching mission under Dr. Horace 
Westwood, to which the people of Unity 
Chureh of Pittsfield, Mass., have been 
looking forward for so many months, has 
become history; but it is not merely some- 
The meetings are over. 
The interest and the stimulus in large 
measure remain; the influence of the mis- 
sion can never be wholly lost. 

The outstanding impressions are that 
a gifted preacher has been among us 
voicing a message both scientific and 
spiritual and peculiarly adapted to the 
local need ; the recognition of the fact that 


the Unitarian Laymen’s League hand- 
somely co-operated in making possible 


what a small church could never have 
undertaken to accomplish alone; that a 
considerable number of - church people 
worked happily and untiringly for its 
success; that the regular volunteer choir 
rendered remarkably fine and loyal serv- 
ice; that increased courage and great up- 
lift became evident as the meetings con- 
tinued, and that genuine regret was ex- 
pressed when the people realized the mis- 
sion was nearing an end. 

Fifteen of our people did not miss a 
meeting. The feeling was summed up by 
one of the men most active in the mission, 
who said: “I planned to attend every 
meeting of the mission from a sense of 
obligation. I have found attendance at 
these meetings a great privilege.” 

The immediate results of the mission 
have been a noticeable strengthening of 
the courage and conviction of our own 
people; an impression upon a considerable 
part of the community that we have a 
positive message and are determined to 
be heard; a better understanding of our 
religious ideals by some who frankly con- 
fess they did not understand before, and 
a real interest in liberal Christianity, evi- 
denced not only by appreciative remarks 
but by the taking of more than seven 
hundred pieces of literature. 

What future results will be no one may 
say, but it seems altogether reasonable to 
expect a strengthening of new friendships, 
a continuing higher faith in our message 
and work by many of our own people, and 
an awakened thought that will lead some 
in time to wish to know us better. 


Hor, ¥. Pak... U;, Files 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
anxious to complete its file of historical 
records. Any copies of magazines, such as 
The Unitarian or THe CHRISTIAN ReEG- 
ISTER, containing articles or notices about 
the founding of this organization in 1896 


or its early history, will be most grate- 


fully received at Y. P. R. U. Head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Legacy to Children’s Mission 


Public bequests amounting to nearly 
$200,000 in the will of the late Mrs. Ellen 
P. Hall of Cambridge, Mass., include a 
legacy of $5,000 to the Children’s Mission 
to Children of Boston, Mass. 
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Obituary 


MARTHA COWPER CLARK 


Mrs. Martha Cowper Clark, who died in St. 
Paul, Minn., in October, in her ninety-second 
year, was the daughter of Samuel B. Pierce of 
Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, Mass. She 
came to St. Paul with her husband, Charles H. 
Clark, and her two children, in 1873, and re- 
mained there all the rest of her life. For more 
than fifty years she was one of the most de- 
voted and faithful members of Unity Church, 
which was founded in 1872, the year before 
her arrival in the city. 

Her church activities were many and varied. 
She was one of the original founders of the 
Unity Chureh branch of the Alliance. For 
many years she taught Sunday-school classes, 
of both boys and girls. One of her more recent 
gifts to the church was the bronze tablet in 
memory of Rev. William C. Gannett, minister 
of the church from 1877 to 1883, which is on 
the south wall of the church. The older mem- 
bers of the congregation remember many de- 
lightful stories about her enthusiastic interest 
in the church in its early days. Her horse 
and carriage were known throughout the com- 
munity as the ‘Unity Church Bus’, because 
of the many people whom she used to call for 
on Sunday mornings to take to chureh. During 
Mr. Gannett’s ministry she was very active in 
all the many organizations in connection with 
the church which he started. She and Mrs. 
Edward Sawyer were often referred to by Mr. 
Gannett as his two greatest helpers in the 
planning and building of the church on Wabash 
Street. Her enthusiasm and loyalty showed no 
abatement even when, during the last years 
of her life, she was able to attend church only 
occasionally. 

Mrs. Clark was the kind of Unitarian who 
believes in churches as permanent institutions, 
binding generation to generation in an un- 
broken tradition of service to God and to the 
world. Her life is an enduring part of the 
heritage of Unity Church, and her example 
will long continue to be an inspiration to her 
successors in the church. F, M. BE. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 
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A MAGAZINE OF 
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by the Buddha’s Golden Path 
$2.00 Per Year 


Trial three months free. 
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DWIGHT GODDARD, Thetford, Vt. 


| Plays and Pageants 


| for the 


Church School 


Compiled by MAaRiz W. JOHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
church, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been successfully produced, in many 
cases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 


208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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Thorough Ccllege Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 

Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Paul, The Radical 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Religion contemplates not merely patching up our lives, but, as 
was the case of Paul after his conversion, instilling in us a new 


heart and new mind and a new purpose. 
Published for free distribution 
A.U. A. No. 314. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 BEACON STREET 


Order by number, not by title. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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If you have a truth 
which is worth 
holding 
it) i pw or on 
sharing 
with somebody else 
MINOT J. SAVAGE 


Services That Help to Keep 
Young People in the Church 


Next Sunday the Unitarian Church in 
Houlton, Maine, will complete a series of 
fourteen young people’s vesper services, 
which began November 24. The services 
haye been conducted by two persons. A 
high school senior, James Archibald, has 
led all the services, while the lesson and 
the prayers have been taken alternately 
by a boy and girl of high school age. All 
the addresses were given by local men 
and women, the average age of whom has 
been under thirty years. 

The series was the outgrowth of the 
Junior Church work of boys and girls in 
the Sunday-school last year. The minis- 
ter, Rev. George Mackay, hopes that the 
sequel will be that next year the address 
every other Sunday will be given by a boy 
or a girl. 

Seven young people now take part in 
some way each Sunday in the church 
activities: three lead the Junior Church 
service in the Sunday-school; two boys 
take up the offering; and two persons 
conduct the vespers. “My central interest 
in the experiment lies in the fact that it 
has stabilized the adolescent leakage in 
the Sunday-school”’, says Mr. Mackay. 


Rev. A. E. Coxon to Church 
in Wellington, New Zealand 


Rey. Arthur E. Coxon is taking charge 
of the Unitarian Free Church in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, which has been in- 
active for a few years. Mr. Coxon is a 
native of Australia and was formerly in 
the Baptist ministry. He has held Uni- 
tarian pastorates in Windsor, Vt., and 
Presque Isle, Maine. 


Trenton Unitarians Move 


Services and activities of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Trenton, N.J., are now 
being held in the Bastern Star Temple, 
corner Hast Front and Stockton Streets. 
Permanent occupancy of the new local 
location began February 2. 


Detroit, Micu.—Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord of the First Unitarian Church is de- 
livering a series of addresses, upon the 
attitude toward ultimate reality, before 
the Men’s Club for the Study of Religion 
which meets at Hotel Statler every Thurs- 
day under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
The topics are as follows: “The Plight of 
the Agnostic’; “The Dilemma of the 
Atheist’; “Humanism: Its Humor and 
Its Pathos”; “The Venture of Faith.” 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


A Circulating Library 


of books on religion, education, psy- 
chology, ethics, philosophy, peace, 
social relations and the family has 
been established by the Laymen’s 
League at its headquarters in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Religious Education. For books and 
information write Mrs. BEraTRICE 
Waovteicu, Librarian, at the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seveuth 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which aze 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and _ directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms”are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
aes of the Spring Quarter, Mareh 31, 
1930. 

For information address President 
Sypnpy Bruce Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GeorceE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Prestpent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establisnes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMan V. RurvepGe, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNI M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Unitarian aus- 
pices, Tuition, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 ~ 


Over fifty years, 
room, board, 


‘ 
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John Mills Wilson 


Mr. Wilson, who was minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Harvard, Mass., died suddenly Janu- 
ary 21. 


(19) 


Nothing would have been more distaste- 
ful to John Mills Wilson than any ex- 
tended or fulsome eulogy of himself. A 
markedly sincere man, he was supremely 
eoncerned with reality and was incapable 
of pose or affectation. It was this that 
made and kept bim a student. He never 
ceased to be deeply interested in and 
conversant with the more serious intel- 
lectual life of the world. His modesty and 
the unpretentious manner of his life some- 
times hid his ability and acquirements 
from men. 

Characterized by the “open mind’, he 
was always forward-looking and was en- 
tirely free from the unmanly timidity and 
fear of change that is widespread to-day. 
He was glad to see the younger generation 
freely consider new ways and ideas, say- 
ing once that his family dinner table was 
an open forum. During eighteen years of 
membership in the Cambridge Association, 
he always brought valuable contributions 
to its meetings. 

His interests were varied and wide. 
Music, especially the best music, had a 
iarge place in his life. There was, how- 
ever, one thing he could not do—advertise 
himself. ‘Dominating all his public work 
was the unconscious, unintended influence 
of his fine, strong, sincere personality. 
Growing intimacy with him called out 
warmer regard and deeper admiration. 
Kindred spirits found in him a companion- 
ship of rare worth and joy. 


Good night, aye, good night, in the language 
of time, 

Its joys and its sorrows, its greeting or warn- 
ing; 

But in the fair dawn of a happier clime, 

God willing, old friend, we shall hail thee 


good morning. 
F. G. 


Death of Sophia E. Lee 


Mrs. Sophia EB. Lee, who died at her 
home in Salem, Mass., February 1, was 
the widow of Francis H. Lee and the 
oldest daughter of the late Rev. Edmund 
B. Willson, who was minister of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem for the thirty- 
six years from 1859 to 1895. Among his 
other pastorates was one at Petersham, 
Mass. Mrs. Lee’s funeral service was con- 
ducted at the First Church, February 3. 


_ Form “The 1630 Club” 


At their first meeting in 1930, the young 
people of the First Church in Boston, 
“Mass, organized as “The 1630 Club of The 
_ First Church”. They are now affiliated 
with the national Young People’s Religious 
Union with the following officers: Presi- 

dent, Bradford BE. Gale, Tufts School of 
_ Religion ; vice-president, Robert G. Adams, 
| Tufts College; secretary, Sylvia Pratt, 
| Tuckerman School; treasurer, Lucretia T. 
Gartrell; chairman of hospitality, Loring 
D Collier, Tufts College, and Greta Sund- 
chairman of supper committee, 
y. Lothair, Boston University. 
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SO THIS IS CANADA 


Under Government Control 


SALES OF LIQUOR INCREASE IN EVERY PROVINCE 


Ontario was said (by Premier Ferguson) to have spent for 


PICUOT) ULUCESELOMIDIGIOD sh.) ee eee ens eco eee $30,000,000 
OMntArVO ‘Spends wonwaneetres sae. Posh octet eG belek bw vies 49,000,000 
Quebec during its first year of Government Control spent . 46,000,000 
Quebec during its last year of Government Control spent .... 69,000,000 


IN CANADA 1925-1928, PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 


Reershas! imereascameemer hath Mast ii ccdae ow ockceccccscle eset 50% 
ard Ii QU OR Ta Se CNOAS CO mesreserert hoje» gisice cvcircscvssssancceenseets 114% 
Wane” has’ Iincredsedmnmmert pee eee is siucaeys cas ccwiene cs eeieeme cen yee 200% 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL DOES NOT ABOLISH 
THE BOOTLEGGER 
Vancouver Sun—‘British Columbia is the bootlegger’s heaven.” 
Manitoba Average number of convictions for breach of Prohi- 
bition Law during 7 years of Prohibition .......... 607 
Number of convictions for breach of Liquor Act .... 1,243 
Ontario During 1928 in the Toronto Police Court 1,909 per- 
sons were charged with breach of new Liquor Act. 
Quebec Number of complaints of violation of Liquor Act, 
LODE RIOR YE cd Wana. Beeitiee. CeO ak leis cls olsle wo chao 2,929 
Number of complaints of violation of Liquor Act 
ADLER aie are ek erate tars Sots «tia Melek eet » dakdh Ma 9,089 


NOR DOES GOVERNMENT CONTROL DECREASE 
MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


Comparing conditions in Ontario last full year under Prohibition (1926) 
with first full year of Government Control (1928) : 

Car FPRegistratlomemMerea Sed ek ccdceievars sve cw cisiess eyeiee epeievevate « 25% 

Fatal Motor accidents increased .............eeseeeeee 60% * 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF LIQUOR PLAINLY DOES 
NOT OFFER A CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE TO 
PROHIBITION 


*Issued by Provincial Plebiscite Committee, Halifax, N.S. 


Order from the Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SIGNS OF SUCCESS 


The Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s League and 
the Young People’s Religious Union will not formally 
open its campaign for $406,000 until March 1. But al- 
ready it has the air of success: 

1. Nearly one hundred ministers and Jaymen have 
accepted membership on the committees. 
. Fifty-nine churches have already signified their 


willingness to participate and are now organizing. 
. All of the major denominational agencies have for- 
mally approved the Fund. 

4. A nation-wide membership of 18,000 in the League 
and the Young People’s Religious Union is deter- 
mined that the Appeal shall succeed. 

5. Nearly $100,000 has already been pledged. 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


SIXTBEN BEACON STREET Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Mother: “Now, do you know where bad 
little girls go to?” Molly: “Oh, yes—they 
go almost everywhere.”’ 

Everybody's Weekly. 


“How did you find the weather while 
you were away?” “Just went outside and 
there it was.” 

—Witness and Canadian Homestead. 


Father: “I hear you are always at the 
bottom of the class. Can’t you get another 
place?” Son: ‘No, all the others are 
taken.”—Fort William Times-Journal. 


She: ‘Have you any poor relations?” 
He: “Not one that I know.” She: “Have 
you rich relations?’ He: “Not one that 
knows me.’—Faun. 


“Will the ladies of the Willing Workers 
of the Presbyterian Church who have 
towels which belong to the kitchen”, said 
the item in an East Rochester, N.Y., paper, 
“please bring them to the church on Fri- 
day, as we need them for supper”. 


Doctor (who has answered an urgent 
call) : “Well, sir, what’s this awful sing- 
ing noise in the ears that’s troubling you?” 
Absent-minded Old Gentleman: “Oh, it’s 
all right now, Doctor. I discovered I’d for- 
gotten to take the earphones off!” 

—Humorist. 


There had been several earthquake 
shocks in a certain district; so a married 
couple sent their little boy to an uncle 
who lived out of the danger zone. A day 
or two later they received a telegram: 
“Am returning your boy—send earth- 
quake.”’—Pearson’s. 


Sign posted on S.S. Varsova: Notice.— 
Dogs are strictly prohibited in passenger 
cabins, public rooms, saloon entrances, and 
promenade decks. All dogs must be placed 
in charge of the ship’s butcher on em- 
barkation. By order of the Master. 

—World Tomorrow. 


The average salary of a Congregational 
minister in New Hampshire is $1,599 a 
year. “Why don’t they (ministers) save 
something for a rainy day?’ a layman 
once said to a minister’s wife. “My good- 
ness, deacon!” she replied. “In the min- 
ister’s family it rains every day.” 

—Congregationalist. 


Dr. Foxley Norris, Dean of Westminster, 
speaking before the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in London recently, recited an experi- 
ence in illustration of the expanding igno- 
rance of the day, that could be readily 
duplicated in any city. At the Abbey they 
had, as no doubt a great many other people 
had, a John Bunyan commemoration serv- 
ice. On a Sunday night he was rung up 
by someone who gave the name of a news- 
paper office. The voice said, “Is that the 
Dean himself? I understand you have a 
Bunyan memorial service.’ He replied, 
“We call it commemoration.” The re- 
porter said, “Yes, yes, the same thing.” 
He (the Dean) did not think it was, but 
the reporter went on to ask, “Was there 


something remarkable about this man 
‘Bunyan’?” ‘The Dean said, “Well, he 
wrote a book.” “Oh, an author. Thank 


you very much.” 


The Christian Register 


THEIR MODEST HOPES 


A liberal minister must be a thinking 


man. No thinking man would enter the 
ministry hoping for a large financial 
reward. “Plain living and high think- 
ing’ is his reasonable ideal. But he 
does hope that the “plain living” may 
last until the end of life. It is plain 
that he cannot save much out of his 
modest salary; and so it is plain that a 
pension is needed, after the salary 
stops, to keep the wolf from the retired 
minister’s door, Unitarians who apply 
their minds to this problem are glad 
to send contributions to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. 


Rey. Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons. Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


8 [jess following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


es Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE » 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transiont rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


COLLEGIATE GOWN wanted by clergyman 
about to take over active pastorate of a Uni- 
tarian mission church in Massachusetts. Size 
for height 5 ft. 8% in., weight 170 lbs. Willing 
to purchase. Tae CHRISTIAN ReGistTerR, C-156. 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, — 92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 


LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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To An Understanding of Humanism; “The 
Best Minds” . ee a: geen ae 


Original and Selected 


Observations on a Journey Among Our 
Western Churches, by Louis C. Cornish 
The Things We Cannot Compromise, by 
Themes: JH.) Billings: sk c/s Late 
Dean Reese of Abraham Lincoln Centre 
Announces New Religious Education 
Plans x o> (bt Jahier hake OT See 
First Unitarian Sermon in Hartford . 
The President’s Answer . ..... 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey on the Best Ter- 
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New Books 
Christian Experience and Belief in God, by 
WW; A> See. 6 eG a oe 
Boones we sh) Pe eee, 


Our Children 


The Dog That Was Left Behind, by Mar- 
jorie Dillon; A Bad Night With the Fly- 
ing Indians, by Frances Margaret Fox . 

A St. Francis Christmas, by Mary Brad- 
ford; The Washington Pigeon That Went 
to School, by Frances Margaret Fox . 


Poetry 
Air Castles, by Eva L. Hughes . 


Church Notes ..... 
Pleasantries . . . . .. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 

Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
£ Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1680), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
Hour of Organ Music, 4.30 p.m., by William BH. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri+ — 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, church 
school; 11 A.M., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
D.D. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, D.C. 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCI (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 A.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach February 23. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd] 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church Sehool; 11 a.mM., Morn- 
ing service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 


11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 
NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 


of the MacDowell Club, 166 East T3rd Street, 
during the erection of the new chureh at SOth 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 A... Church office 
at 188 Hast 80th Street. 


ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 


Naturalist—Inventor—Scientist 
Will present in Beautifully 


COLORED MOVING PICTURES 
Plants, Shrubs, Flowers, and Other Forms of 
Life Actually Growing Before Your Byes at 

SYMPHONY HALL, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, at 8.15. 
Under the Auspices of NorroLx House Cen 
14 John Eliot Square, Boston 
Tickets at Symphony Hall 


